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4] My complete Catalogue 
revised and enlarged in for- 
mat, printed in red and black, 
64 pages, is sent free on 
request. 


4] The Mosher Books can 
be found at some of the largest 
and best book shops in the 

' United States. If your book- 
seller does not carry them, I 
shall be pleased to give you 
the name of the nearest dealer 
who does. 
] At all events do not fail to 
get my new catalogue. It is 
simply unique in the annals 
of catalogue making. 
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BOOK OF SPORT 


Edited by William Patten 
(Edition de Luxe) 

Only 1500 copies printed. Includes original 
articles by champions in their various lines, 
Photogravure frontispiece, 40 full-page engrav- 
i and over 300 photographic portraits of 
celebrated amateufs and sportsmen, and 50 
marginal drawings by William Patten. Folio 
boards. Wncut. 
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BOOK NEWS FOR FEBRUARY 


NE of the recent features of Boox News to win instant popularity is the 

series of articles on Lesser Lirrrary Centres oF America. The 
next of these will appear in the February number and will consider Cornisu, 
N. H., as a minor literary Colony. It is written by Homer Saint-Gaudens 
and is well illustrated with portraits and pictures of the homes of Winston 
Churchill, Norman Hapgood and Percy Mackaye. 


URING the winter of 1904-1905, Book News printed a number of 

critical illustrated articles on various important Art Exhibitions. As 
these found favor with Book News readers, the exhibitions of the present 
season have been taken up,: beginning in the December number with the 
shows at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg and the Art Institute in Chicago 
and contihuing in January with the Exhibition of the Philadelphia Art Club. 
In February Boox News will be printed an article on the Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design,in New York City. Mr. Talcott Williams, well 
known as an art critic and one of the editors of Book News, will write this series. 


N February also will appear “John Winthrop’s Journal,” by Herbert L. 

‘ Osgood. In this is considered the literary work of one of the most 
interesting of the early governors of Massachusetts. 
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Frontispiece, MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

Franklin the Man (illustrated) Edward Robins . 
Franklin’s Place in Letters (illustrated) . Albert Henry Smyth. . 
Franklin in Europe (illustrated) Ellis Paxson Oberholizer . . 
Some of the Season’s New Pictures (illustrated) Zalcott Williams . . 
After Rain (poem) Helen Hay Whitney. . 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Latest Inspiration Clara E. Laughlin . 


Timely Topics (illustrated) 
The Fiction of the Future—Critics Who Slight—Mark Twain’s Birthday—The Inevitable Reader 
—Modern Novelists and Novels—Deaths of a Year in the Literary World. 


in the World of Letters (illustrated) 
With the New Books . . Zalcott Williams, LL. D. 


Sea Power in War of 1812—Part of a Man’s Life—Home Life in France—Poems (William 
Watson)—The Torch—Tristram and Isoult—Alcestis—The Irrational Knot—Bound and Free— 
Filippino Lippi—Representative Essays on Style—The Larkin’s Wedding. 


The Lark in London (poem) 

Franklin’s Works in a New Edition. (Reviewed by John W. Jordan) 

Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘ Renascence Portraits.’’ (Reviewed by N. V. McClelland) 
English Men of Letters. (Reviewed by Albert S. Henry) 


Fresh Volumes of Essays 
The Bodleian and Other Essays—The Ways of Nature—The Pardoner’s Wallet—The Com- 
panionship of Books. 


Books of More Serious Import 
The American Judiciary—Our Philippine Problem—A History of Political Theories. 


General Gordon’s Reminiscences (illustrated) 
ANew Volume of Verses 

In Shelley’s Footsteps... . 

Hopkinson Smith’s Latest Yarns 


New Stories that Entertain (Reviewed by Norma K. Bright) 
The Black Spaniel—Miss Desmond—Love Alone is Lord—Seffy—From Out the Flame—The 
Heart of Lady Anne—Hearts and Masks—A Garden in Pink. 


The Last of a Year’s Fiction 
The Wheat Princess—Heart’s Haven—The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight—A Sword of the Old 
Frontier—The Carlyles—Paradise—Our Best Society—The Mountain of Fears—Squire Phin— 
Loser’s Luck—A Thief in the Night—The Wife of the Secretary of State. 
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Book News 


In Commemoration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the birth of Franklin 


The January Number of 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN 
AN IMPORTANT AND VERY 
INTERESTING ARTICLE 


Entrance to Little Britain, London, where Franklin 
lived in 1726. From “ The Many-Sided Franklin” 


FRANKLIN IN FRAN CE 


By the late 
JOHN HAY 


An estimate of America’s greatest diplomat of the early days of 
the Republic by our greatest modern diplomat. 


THIS JANUARY CENTURY 


is a number crowded with interest. It contains the third instalment of * Fen- 
wick’s Career,” the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which some of the critics 
consider her very strongest story, and the second instalment of the great serial 
“ Lincoln the Lawyer,’ throwing new light on the career of Abraham Lincoln. 


New Subscribers to The Century who begin their subscription with this great 
January issue, will receive (on request) the November and December numbers FREE, thus be- 


ginning the two serials mentioned. Subscribe to-day. Remit $4.06 to THE 
CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


IMPORTANT FRANKLIN BOOKS 


THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


A most entertaining volume of papers on the character and career of the famous philosopher 
and statesman, containing a large number of letters written by Franklin at various times on widely 
diverging subjects. The events and activities of his life are taken up consecutively and in a meas- 
ure both enlightening and charming. [Illustrated with over 100 pictures. 8vo. 516 pages, $3.00. 


POOR RICHARD’S AL- | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MANACK. The Great American | BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. From the 
classic, edited by Benjamin Smith. With | original manuscript, discovered by the Hon. 
portrait and facsimile. In the Thumb-Nail | John Bigelow. Century Classics. Frontispiece 
series, 250 pages, embossed leather binding, | portrait. 12zmo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.25 mt. 
boxed, $1.00. | Full leather, $2.00 met. (Postage 13 cents.) 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THIS SEASON 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL Illustrated. $4.00 net 


A book in which Mr. Paul takes us through all the stages of Froude’s career, and 
discusses them with the vigor, the pungency, the wit, and the moral seriousness 
which we have learned to expect from this most brilliant of contemporary 
journalists.— NV. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


In the Name of — The Voyage of the 
the Bodleian Discovery 


By CAPT. ROBERT F. SCOTT, R.N. 


Among the notable books of this year 
must be reckoned this one not merely be- 
cause it marks an epoch in Antarctic 
exploration but also because it is a 
remarkable narrative.—Phila. Ledger. 


$1.00 net Illustrated, 2 vols. $10.00 net 


and Other Essays 
By AUCUSTINE BIRRELL 


He is the most graceful of our oc- 


casional talkers.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON lilustrated. $1.50 


By far the finest work of the year, dealing with American life.—Review of Reviews. 


A story of such integrity of insight and of workmanship is an achievement of 


no little importance in American life.—The Outlook. 


The Woodfire in The Princess Priscilla’s 
No. 3 Fortnight 


By the author of 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH ELIZABETH AND HER CERMAN 


A thoroughly delightful and enjoy- CARDEN 


able book—a book to while away an “As sound and sweet and wholesome 


evening with.—N. Y. Sun. pray: scaml as a) book can. be— 


Illustrated in colors. $1.50 $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


REMOVAL 
NOTICE 


N or about February First 
we shall remove to our 
New Quarters, 


| 1630 CHESTNUT STREET 


We shall continue to carry in stock a full line of 


Bibles and Testaments, Theological and 
Standard Works, Church and 
Sunday School Supplies 
ano 
The Latest Books of all Publishers 





DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY we shall put on 
sale, at greatly reduced prices, all of the books we now 
have in stock. 


THIS SALE WILL BE IN OUR OLD QUARTERS 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Philadelphia 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Life of 
BENJAMIN FRANBLIN 


Written by Himself 


Edited from Original Manuscripts and from His Printed 
Correspondence and Other Writings. 


By 
Hon. John Bigelow 


New Fifth Edition, Revised and Enriched 
“For more than thirty years Mr. Bigelow’s work has been regarded | 
as a classic presentation of Franklin’s Life.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“The life of one of the greatest Americans is presented in a 
form that must be well nigh definitive.’"—New York Sun. 


In THree Hanpsome Votumes. ILLUSTRATED, 
CLtotH Bounp, Gitt Top. $6.00 Ww W 


AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE VOLUME 


THE TRUE 
BENJAMIN FRANBALIN 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


«« Mr. Fisher has done his work with painstaking care and skill. He writes clearly, 
frankly, and without prejudice.’’—Philade/phia Evening Bulletin. 

CONTENTS.—Physical Characteristics. Education. Religion and Morals, 
Business and Literature. Science. The Pennsylvania Politician. Difficulties and 
Failures in England. At Home Again, The Embassy to France and its Scandals. 
Pleasure and Diplomacy in France. The Constitution-Maker. Appendix. 
Franklin’s Daughter, Mrs. Foxcroft. 


ILLUsTRATED. 8vo. CLOTH, $2.00. Harr Levant, $5.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


A Good Start for 1906 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Every Day Menu Book 


The author's latest achievement. Con- 
tains a menu for every meal in the year, 
arranged by days; menus for special 
occasions; illustrations of decorated tables 
for various social events ; menus without 
meats, etc. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net 
Postage, 12 cents 


MRS. RORER’S 


NEW 


COOK BOOK 


MRS. RORERS 
EVERY DAY 
MENU BOOK 


pe ail 


Household Accounts 


A simple method of recording the 
daily expenses of the family. The book 
contains ruled pages, systematically and 
simply divided into spaces in which are 
kept all purchases. The daily expenses 
total up for the months, and the months 
for the year. 

Mrs. Rorer says it is what every 
housekeeper ought to have. 


Bound in Boards, 25 Cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
New Cook Book 


There can be no mistake in making 
this book your guide for 1906 and all the 
years to follow. The best book of its 
kind extant. Over 700 pages of the best 
things in cookery and every recipe is sure 
and bound to come out right. 


Washable cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net 
Postage, 20 cents 


MRS. RORER'S 
£925 9 


Mrs. Rorer’s 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings 


Just published. Full of bright things in 
the cake line. A book that ought to 
commend itself to every housekeeper. 
Contains a large number of valuable cake 
recipes, with directions for filling and 
icing. 


Cloth, 50 cents; by mail 55 cents 


Can be*had of any bookseller, or of us 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 





Book News 


“ THE CLARENDON PRESS ®© 


Facsimile Reproduction of the Portions of Shakespeare Not 
SHAKESPEA RE— “"inctuded in the First Folio 


Each volume has been printed by the collotype process from the finest accessible copy of the original issue, 
and, except in point of size, is of similar character to the collotype reproduction of the Shakespeare First Folio 
which the delegates published in 1902. P j ; 

This series of reproductions has been executed under the superintendence of Mr. Sidney Lee, who will embody 
in full introductions the latest results of his researches regarding the bibliographical history of each of the four 
volumes of Shakespeare's poems and of the play of Pericles. ‘ pe.) 

[The number of copies printed, of which only a portion now remains unsold, is limited to 1,250, of which 
250 are for America. All copies are numbered, and Venusand Adonis, the first volume of each set, is signed by 


“i«:] HE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Fourth Earl of Oxford. Chronologically arranged and edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. Contains 400 letters 
not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before been printed. With 
additional Notes, full Analytical Index, 50 Photogravure illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 
Complete in 16 volumes. 


pS Demy 8vo. Special Limited Edition, printed upon hand-made paper, 16 volumes. Bound in boards, with 
pcr labels, $175.00 met, per set. Bound iu full straight grained genuine morrocco, $225.00 mez, per set. 

II, Geen 8vo. Oxford India Paper Edition, in 8 double volumes, cloth, gilt edges, $5.75 met, each, or $46.00 

net, per set, m 

III, crows 8vo. Ordinary Paper Edition in 16 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 me/, each, or $32.00 met, per set. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT GREENE 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes by J. CHURTON COLLINS, Litt. D. 2 vols,8vo. (Uniform with the 
Clarendon Press editions of Kyd und Lyly,) $6.00. 


ASTRONOMY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By G. SCHIAPARELLI, Director of the Brera Observatory in Milan, Authorized English Translation, with 
many corrections and additions by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.15. 


ABOUT HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


By ELKIN NATHAN ADLER. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. American Branch. 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Balanced Life By SLARENCE 


A 


William DeWit Hyde, President 
of Bowdoin College, says that this 
book contains ‘* An intuitive vision of 
certain truths of which the world in our 
day is coming to be dimly aware and 
many will find in its pages a beautiful 
expression of things which they have 
secretly thought and have not quite 
known how to say.”” 


Dr. Phillip S. Moxom says ‘ It is a 
piece of inspired writing, full of life 
and power.”’ 


Lillian Whiting says ‘‘ It is one of 
the most exquisite expositions of life that 
Ihaveseen. A book to be daily com- 
panion and guide.’’ 


Rev. George H. Burgess says ‘* It is 


a Word of Life speaking to the Desert 
and making it blossom as the rose.’ 


Chth. r2m0o. Over 200 pp. 
| $T.00 ; postage "9. cents 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS, !42 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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IMPORTANT MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


READY EARLY IN JANUARY 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


has aroused the liveliest anticipations ever since it became known that such an 
exhaustive treatment of that statesman’s brilliant career was in preparation, In 
London the book is regarded as the most interesting and important publication of 
the present season. 


Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, two volumes, price probably $9.00 net (carriage extra.) 


RECENTLY ISSUED 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


covers the present conditions in China's northern provinces, Manchuria, Korea and 
Japan. Mr. Weale’s earlier book, “ Manchu and Muscovite,’’ received the high 
praise of being described in the London reviews as ‘‘so superior to all other books 
on the Russian rule in Manchuria that it may be considered really the only one.’’ 
Both are written from lifelong knowledge of the East. 


Two volumes ina box. Illustrated from fine photographs, some of them 
supplied by the Japanese Government. 


Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net (carriage extra.) 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Salve Venetia! 


Gleanings from history, by the author of “Ave Roma Immortalis!'’ ‘Southern 
Italy and Sicily,’’ etc., etc. Richly illustrated from drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
Twenty-nine photogravure plates and over two hundred drawings in the text. 


Two volumes in a box, 8vo, $5.00 net (carriage extra.) 


“An ideal book about Venice,”’ is the caption of the Mev York Tribune’ s long and 
enthusiastic review. 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s History of American Painting 


Handsomely bound in red and gold, cloth, imperial octavo, with 12 full-page photo- 
gravures and !oo illustrations in the text. - Uniform with Mr. Taft's ‘‘ Sculpture,” etc. 


In a box, $5.00 net (carriage extra.) 


Mrs. Kate V. St. Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home 


“ The book is unique, and especially valuable and simple for beginners in the raising 
of poultry and pet stock.’’—Boston Herald. 


Cloth, fully illustrated, $1.75 net (postage 4c.) 
Mr. W. S. Harwood’s New Creation’s in Plant Life 


‘«By far the most satisfactory account we have yet seen of Burbank’s successful 
work.” —New York Evening Post. 


With about 50 illustrations. Cloth, remo, $1.75 net (postage 13¢.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH Avenue, New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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FRANKLIN BI-CENTENARY NUMBER 


Franklin 


the Man 


By Edward Robins - 


Author of “Life of Franklin,” etc. 


It is fitting that this number of Book News should emphasize in a com- 
memorative way, the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. Born January 17th, 1706, Franklin left as a youth his native city of 
Boston, and his varied and illustrious career, from his arrival at man’s estate 
until his death, is intimately interwoven with the history of Philadelphia as city 
More perhaps than that of any of his contemporaries, was his life 
linked with the early history of the United States. In politics, literature, science 
and industry he was one of the most significant figures of his time. While he 
did not produce any one particular work of authorship that has made his name 
famous, his place in American letters is most endurable, and the niche he occupies 


and capital. 


as a writer is one of unique distinction—THE EpIToR. 


get of Benjamin Franklin when we 
view him as Franklin the Man— 
when we stop to consider his striking per- 
sonality—is essentially a composite pic- 


' | ‘HE most impressive picture that we 


ture. In other words, we are dazzled by 
his many-sidedness; by the many differ- 
ent aspects which he presents to us as we 
turn the limelight here, there, every- 
where, upon his portrait. Whether it be 
a printer, publisher, politician, writer, 
money-grubber, ascetic, bon vivant, man 
of the world, philosopher, scientist, or 
what not, we see in him marvelous versa- 
tility, and that rare genius for doing a 
hundred things well, some things admir- 
ably, and a few things magnificently. 
Franklin was not a saint; he was occa- 
sionally guilty of trimming his sails to 


suit the wind, and he was not a moralist 
of the Puritan order, but he possessed the 
gift, as perhaps no one else in history has 
possessed it, of making himself distin- 
guished in many separate, distinct ways. 
It is a far cry between issuing an enter- 
taining almanac and helping to draft the 
Declaration of Independence, or between 
setting type and wrestling with unsym- 
pathetic Englishmen in the cause of 
America, yet such herculean leaps did he 
accomplish while staid Philadelphians 
looked on breathlessly. 

What enabled Franklin to do all this? 
Partly his ancestry, derived from a long 
line of keen-brained English yeomen; 
partly his valuable early training in the 
school of comparative poverty, and, in far 
greater part, a peculiar mental faculty 
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whereby he could penetrate into the very 
heart and marrow of anything he desired 
to understand. His was a wonderfully 
luminous and systematic brain; his rea- 
soning was so shrewd, so relentlessly 
logical, that he could always grasp the 
best or the most that was in a subject. 
It was, for instance, this talent that per- 
mitted him to gauge the motives and char- 


From “The True Benjamin Franklin” (Lippincott) 
THE SUMNER PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 
Supposed to have been painted in London, in “1726, when 
Franklin was there as a young journeyman printer. He was 
at the time twenty years old and evidently somewhat vain, for 
the portrait shows clearly that he was dressed for the occasion. 
The painting now hangs in Memorial Hall, at Harvard 
University. 


acters of the men around him—a knowl- 
edge which aided him importantly in his 
struggle, at first an uphill one, for worldly 
success. For Franklin had no illusions 
about people; he took the earth as it was, 
and fought the fight of life with humor- 
ous, twinkling eyes wide open. 

Here again one is impressed by the 
kaleidoscopic variety of the man. It 


News 


would seem as if so practical a mind would 
make of its owner a mere materialist, or, 
at best, a utilitarian, and nothing more, 
But though Franklin was, as he had to 
be, a utilitarian in a certain sense, and 
though he had a very sagacious way of 
taking care of the family of “B. Franklin, 
Postmaster,” yet, on the other hand, he 
was one of the greatest philanthropists 
America has ever had. He rendered yal- 
uable service to the cause of science; he 
contributed to the stock of the world’s 
literature; he helped us to gain our liber- 
ties in the Revolution ; he brought us the 
aid of France at a critical moment of the 
war; he assisted in drafting the Con 
stitution of the infant United States, and 
last, but not least, he contributed to the 
upbuilding, materially and intellectually, of 
the city of Philadelphia. 

The briefest summary of Franklin's 
career shows the wide scope of his acti 
ities. Born in Boston, on the 17th of 
January, 1706 (6th of January, old style), 
he found himself one of a family of fifteen 
children. As a boy he worked with his 
father, a man of the good, old-fashioned, 


sturdy New England type, in the latter's 
chandlery and soap-boiling shop; but he 
had a soul above tallow candles and 


grease. He devoured the few books he 
was able to secure—Cotton Mather, Plt 
tarch, anything—with the avidity of @ 
starved epicure. Then he was apprenticed 
to his brother James, a printer; thougha 
mere boy, he varied the monotony of type 
setting by writing sprightly essays for the 
“New England Courant.” Soon he quar 
relled with this brother and ran away t 
Philadelphia. He walked up Market 
street from the wharf, munching a roll— 
dirty, tired, with nothing but a Duteh 
dollar between him and starvation, yet 
withal plucky, hopeful for the futuré 
Again he turned printer, took a trip ® 
London in the winter of 1725, and Te 
turned to Philadelphia to begin what was 
probably the most active career ever 
by any one American citizen. 

During these early years he exploited 
the famous “Junto,” a debating society 
wherein the affairs of the world were 
settled much after the fashion. of later 
clubs ; he wrote brilliant essays, edited and 
published the “Pennsylvania Gazette?’ 
published, too, many books of fine typog- 
raphy; brought out his “Poor Richard” 
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This statue, by the American sculptor, John J. Boyle, stands in front or the Post Office, Philadelphia, as near the site 
of Franklin's discoveries in electricity as can be determined. A replica of the statue-is to be unveiled in Paris 
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almanacs, so full of “wise saws and mod- 
ern instances; and founded the Philadel- 
phia Library in 1731-2. He was, made 
clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
(1736) ; became the Postmaster of Phila- 
delphia (1737), took a keen interest in 
politics and dealt the Quaker policy of 
non-resistance a blow from which it never 
fully recovered (1747). Later he was 
elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, and then, with Isaac Norris, 
treated with the Indians so as to secure 
peace and safety to the English and other 
European settlers in the colony. _He was 


From ‘‘The True Benjamin Franklin” (Lippincott) 
PRINTING-PRESS AT WHICH FRANKLIN WORKED 


When a boy in Boston, Franklin was apprenticed to his brother, a printer 


at one time, in conjunction with William 
Hunter, ‘the Postmaster General of the 
Colonies ; he founded the American Philo- 
sophical Society; aided in opening an 
academy which is considered the lineal 
ancestor of the University of Pennsylva- 
tig, and assisted in establishing the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. In the meantime he 
excited scientific Europe by his wonderful 
electrical experiments. 

When General Braddock, lusty, obsti- 
nately brave, fatally pig-headed, came to 
America to vanquish the French invaders 


News 


of the Ohio region, Franklin did him sig. 
nal service, but prophesied at the same 
time to the haughty English officers that 
their foolish expedition through a wilder- 
ness infested with hostile Indians would 
end in defeat. His words came true; 
even in things of war he was more wary 
than the General. The year 1757 saw 
Franklin in England, an agent for Penn- 
sylvania, engaged in a battle with the 
Penns on the burning questions of taxa- 
tion and “proprietary rights.” From this 
battle he issued forth victorious, having 
conquered by his adroitness. In 1765 he 


had the misfortune to seem to support the 
odious Stamp Act, so that for a time he 
was the most unpopular of Americans. 
But he emerged from this cloud, much to 
the relief of himself and his friends. From 
1766 to 1773 he was hard at work in Lon- 
don in the interests of the colonies, pre 
paratory to the struggle then impending; 
in 1774 he exposed the insidious designs 
of the famous “Hutchinson Letters ;” was 
stigmatized a thief by Wedderburn before 
the English Privy Council, and was cot- 
sequently placed before the American 
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ple in the light of a martyr. Upon 
his return to Philadelphia he was elected 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
of which he was soon one of the most 
useful members. On matters of fiftance, 


war, the mails and Indian negotiations, 
not to mention diplomacy, he was often 
consulted, and always to an advantageous 
end. He even visited Canada, with oth- 
es, in the vain hope of bringing that do- 
minion into union with the rebellious col- 
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most assuredly we shall all hang separ- 
ately !” 

Four days after the Fourth of July, 
1776, Franklin was elected a delegate to 
the convention appointed to form a repub- 
lican constitution for the new State of 
Pennsylvania—a convention whereof he 
was made president. He worked like a 
Trojan in his dual capacity of member of 
Congress and Pennsylvania law-giver. He 
interviewed Lord Howe, who desired to 


From Bigelow's ‘' Life of Franklin.” (Lippincott) 
MEDALLION OF FRANKLIN 


A terra cotta, by Jean Martin Renaud, a sculptor and engraver of medals, He 
exhibited at the Paris salon, from 1787 to 1817, various sculptures and frames of medals, 


portraits of notable persons of the period. 


This medal was discovered in Paris, 1894, by 


Mr. George A. Lucas, and presented by him tothe W. H. Huntington Collection of 
Americana, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


ities and he was appointed one of the 
wmmittee of five, headed by Thomas Jef- 
fftson, to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
fendence. Through all this arduous work 
tig sense of humor never deserted him. 
When John Hancock said, before the 
igning of the Declaration, “we must all 

unanimous—we must all hang to- 
gether,” Franklin replied, with dancing 
tye: “Yes; we must all hang together or 


make peace with the colonies; he labored 
incessantly for the good of the new na- 
tion. From the latter part of 1776 to 
1785 he admirably represented the 
United States at the Court of France, 
where he secured the needed alliance of 
Louis the Sixteenth, When he came 
back to Philadelphia, old but bright of in- 
tellect, he became President of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a delegate to the convention 
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DUPLESSIS PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 
Engraved by H. B. Hall, from the original picture in pastel, painted from life, by J. A. Duplessis, in 1783 


which framed the Constitution of the 
United States. He died on the 17th of 
April, 1790, tired out, full of years and 
honors, ready to depart. 

What a life of magnificent usefulness! 
And through it all Franklin was ever 
stretching out his energies in directions 
as different as the four points of the com- 
pass. When he was grappling with mat- 
ters of state he could yet write as a man 
of letters; when he was interesting him- 
self in the practical business of Philadel- 
phia he could find time to delve into the 
mysteries of nature. In fine, despite his 
faults, our, hero was the ideal American 
citizen. If I may make a quotation from 


my own biography of him, written for the 
“American Men of Energy” series, I will 
repeat that “the best estimate of the phil- 
osopher’s genius is to be found in the 
simple record of his achievements and in 
the indelible mark which they have left 
behind as a noble heritage to posterity. 
These achievements speak more elo- 
quently than a hundred orations or pages 
of adjectives: *:-* *« * * * Thm 
have been, as there will be again, greater 
statesmen, deeper thinkers, and more daz- 
zling personalities, yet in versatility of 
talent, catholicity of intellect and variety 
of accomplishment, he stands without 4 
peer.” 


==. 
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Painted by David Martin 


From “ Life and Writings of Franklin.” Edited by Albert Henfy Smyth 
THE MARTIN PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 


Franklin’s Place in Literature 
By Albert Henry Smyth 


with Benjamin Franklin. Before 

him, in all the dreary tangle of 
New England polemics, there is scarcely 
one human document, or a single monu- 
ment exhibiting the symmetry of literary 
form. With the exception of Cotton 
Mather’s ‘“Magnalia”—a huge glacial 
boulder and survival of what Mr. C. F. 
Adams has felicitously called “the ice 
age of New England Puritanism’”—and 
pthaps of the letters of Mrs. John 
Adams, there are no works of the colonial 
times that have permanent literary interest 
or value. It may not seem high com- 
mendation to say that Franklin was the 
thief American writer at a time when au- 
thors were rare as Phoenix. His signifi- 
ance in literary history appears when 
we remember that he was the first Amer- 
kan to transcend provincial boundaries 


ie literature of America begins 


and limitations, and the first author and 
philosopher to achieve wide and enduring 
reputation in Europe. 

Sydney Smith said to his daughter, “I 
will disinherit you if you do not admire 
everything written by Franklin.” There 
was much sound wisdom in this merry 
menace, for the literature of the world 
might be searched in vain for the works 
of another author who should exhibit suck 
variety of theme, fertility of thought, and 
excellence of style. 

His literary career began in 1722, 
when, a boy of sixteen, he stealthily wrote, 
and timidly thrust beneath the door of his 
brother’s printing house, an article signed 
with the indicative name of Silence Do- 
good. It was printed in “The New Eng- 
land Courant,” and excited admiring at- 
tention in Boston. Further contributions 
from the same anonymous pen were so- 
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licited, and Franklin wrote thirteen more 
papers over the same signature—papers 
that are full of wit, satire and originality 
and which reflect the style of Addison 
and indicate the sedulous devotion of the 
juvenile author to the best models of 
English prose in the age of Queen Anne. 

Addison, Bunyan ‘and Defoe were his 
masters and his models in the difficult art 
of literary expression. He never attained 
the grace and delicacy of Addison, or the 
imaginative fervor of Bunyan, and his 


From “* Essays of Franklin ™ 


(Crowell) 
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to catch the secret of Addison’s style, and 
in his contributions to colonial newspapers 
in, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania much 
of. the sprightly. wit and gentle satire of 
the “Spectator’}:appear. 

Thirty years’.experience in journalism 
taught him.all that was to be known of 
the technic of that -busy craft. Thirty 


years of versatile practice and vigorous, 
relentless self-criticism forged a supple- 
tempered style “that:bent like perfect steel 
to spring again and: thrust.” 


A QUAINT PORTRAIT 
A French picture from a print after a drawing by Cochin—daté about 1777 


style is most nearly allied to the pedes- 
trian prose of Defoe, who was the first 
great English journalist and writer of 
reportorial narrative. Franklin’s English 
is no intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
no taffeta phrases and silken terms pre- 
cise, but honest, homely, hearty speech, 
without obscurity or ambiguity, an Eng- 
lish that speaks in “russet yeas and honest 
Kersey noes.” He has told in his Auto- 
biography with what assiduity he labored 


Franklin’s character was marked by 
great wisdom and great simplicity. He 
entered with easy familiarity into the dis- 
cussion of every subject familiar and ut- 
familiar, in the eighteenth century. Nat- 
ural philosophy, politics and political 
economy, general literature and morals 
are treated by him with unparalleled sim- 
plicity and facility. Talleyrand told Gre 
ville that Franklin was remarkable in con- 
versation because of his simplicity and 
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From “* The True Benjamin Franklin.” 
FRANKLIN PORTRAIT BY BENJAMIN WEST 


the evident strength of his mind. And 
this simplicity is the chief characteristic 
of his literary style. Francis Jeffrey said 
of his philosophical writings that “the 
most ingenious and profound explana- 
tions are suggested as if they were the 
most natural and obvious way of account- 
ing for the phenomena.” His astonishing 
prescience, power of generalization and 
force and clarity of expression insured a 
wide circulation and prompt acceptance 
for his opinions and conclusions. 

His writings have two objects: to in- 
struct in the principles of science, and to. 
influence conduct. As a man of letters he 
shows to best advantage in the Prefaces 
and Prognostications of Poor Richard, 
where the theme is always practical wis- 
dom in the conduct of life. “Father 
Abraham’s Speech to the American Peo- 
ple,” frequently published as “The Way 
to Wealth,” is the best example of this 
style, and the most entirely admirable ser- 
mon ever preached upon industry and fru- 


gality. 


(Lippincott) 


Balzac summed up Franklin’s achieve- 
ment in an amusing epigram. He says: 
“Le Canard est une trouvaille de Franklin, 
qui a invente le paratonnerre, le canard et 
la republique.” The inventor of the light- 
ning rod, the hoax and the republic! 
These three achievements may serve to 
introduce a classification of Franklin’s 
works which may be arranged in three 
groups: philosophy, politics and baga- 
telles. The philosophical writings touch 
upon an astonishing variety of subjects, 
and comprehend almost every phase of in- 
tellectual activity known to the eighteenth 
century. They were hastily written in 
rare intervals of leisure, and published 
without revision. Franklin scarcely ever 
saw a proof sheet of any of his writings. 
For this reason he placed no high value 
upon any of his scientific papers, but 
called them “loose thoughts,” “conjectures 
and suppositions,” etc. Every paper is 
characterized by downright perspicacity 
of thought and forthright directness of 
style. He never labors at a problem or 
seems to put forth his whole strength. 
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There is neither tug nor strain, or occa- 
sional descent of fog. His thought stands 
in clear, hard, noonday light with graph- 
ical precision of logical exposition. At 
the close of a paper on “Water-spouts 
and Whirlwinds” he says: “If my hypo- 
thesis is not the truth itself it is at least 
as naked, for I have not, with some of 
our learned moderns, disguised my non- 
sense in Greek, clothed it in algebra or 
adorned it with fluxions. You have it in 
puris naturalibus.” Humphry Davy 
thought that the style and manner of 
Franklin’s publication on electricity was 
almost as worthy of admiration as the 
doctrine it contained. “Science,” wrote 
Davy, “appears in his language in a dress 
wonderfully decorous, the best adapted to 
display her native loveliness.” 

During all the time of his residence in 
France he lived with the pen in his hand. 
A flood of powerful polemic issued from 
his suburban home at Passy. He wrote 


constantly for newspapers in England and 
upon the continent to influence popular 
opinion, and his complete mastery of all 


the instruments of satire and invective 
place him easily first in the giant race of 
revolutionary pamphleteers. Among the 
best of his political satires are an “Edict 
of the King of Prussia,” a “Supplement 
to the Boston Chronicle” and “On the 
Means of Disposing the Enemy to Peace.” 

Concerning the “Edict” he wrote to his 
son, “What made it the more noticed here 
was that people in reading it were, as the 
phrase is, taken in, till they had got half 
through it, and imagined it a real edict, to 
which mistake I suppose the King of 
Prussia’s character must have contributed. 
I was down at Lord Le Despenser’s when 
the post brought that day’s papers. Mr. 
Whitehead was there, too (Paul White- 
head, the author of ‘Manners’), who runs 
early through all the papers and tells the 
company what he finds remarkable. He 
had them in another room, and we were 
chatting in the breakfast parlour, when he 
came running in to us, out of breath, with 
the paper in his hand. ‘Here,’ says he, 
‘here’s news for ye!! Here’s the King of 
Prussia, claiming a right to this king- 
dom!’ All stared, and I as much as any- 
body, and he went on to read it. When 
he had read two or three paragraphs, a 
gentleman present said, ‘Damn his impu- 
dence, I dare say we shall hear by next 
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post that he is upon the march with one 
hundred thousand men to back this’ 
Whitehead, who is very shrewd, soon 
after began to smoke it, and, looking in 
my face, said: ‘I’ll be hanged if this is not 
some of your American jokes upon us,’ 
The reading went on, and ended with 
abundance of laughing and a general ver- 
dict that it was a fair hit.” Burke and 
Chatham, Mansfield and Walpole have re- 
corded their admiration of the ability dis- 
played by Franklin in his almost innumer- 
able contributions to the political litera- 
ture of the Revolution. 

Upon his private press at Passy he 
printed for the amusement of his friends 
in whose cheerful society he sought occa- 
sional diversion, certain little essays upon 
subjects far removed from the tumult and 
ill-temper of politics. He called them 
bagatelles. They were intended for no 
larger public than the little circle of dear 
friends. Most of them, printed in very 
limited editions, were lost in the wild storm 
of the French Revolution. Sixteen sur- 
vive. It must suffice merely to mention 
the most famous of them: “The Art of 
Procuring Pleasant Dreams,” “The 
Ephemera,” “The Whistle,” “The Peti- 
tion of the Left Hand,” “The Handsome 
and Deformed Leg,” “The Dialogue with 
the Gout” and “The Morals of Chess.” 

Franklin seems to have lacked construc- 
tive ability. He had not the patience or 
the capacity to complete a comprehensive, 
rounded work. His autobiography is his 
only book, and upon that he wrought for 
many years and left the work unfinished 
when he died. It is a vivid, truthful nar- 
rative, thrilling with life. It is perhaps 
more widely read than any autobiography 
in the language. It can be compared only 
with Rousseau’s “Confessions” and Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s “Memoirs.” It conceals 
nothing. It reveals with perfect candor 
the most secret passages in the author's 
life. It has been constantly and univer- 
sally popular because it contains the sub- 
stance of the tales that have chiefly inter- 
ested the world, that is to say, it is the 
narrative of a life that began in humble 
surroundings and ended in splendor. And 
it is written in an inimitably simple and 
vivid way illustrating upon every page 
those high qualities of style that have 
given Benjamin Franklin an enduring 
place among American writers. 
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Franklin 


By Ellis 


jamin Franklin and those for which 

he may be most cordially honored 
in the two hundredth year after his birth, 
lay in the field of diplomacy. No Amer- 
ican of his day was so well fitted to repre- 
sent the colonies abroad, and the fact 
that he spent in Europe twenty-four years 
of his life after he had passed the age 
of fifty, faithfully and tactfully serving 
his country, should not be forgotten when 


Tis greatest performances of Ben- 


é aa 
From Bigelow’s “ Life of Franklin” 


In 


Europe 


Paxson Oberholtzer 


and disallowed when we remember the 
triumphs of his long and arduous diplo- 
matic career. 

Benjamin Franklin first went abroad on 
a public mission in 1757, remaining in 
England for five years as the agent of 
Pennsylvania. After being at home for 
barely two years he returned in 1764, to 
remain in London until 1775, protesting 
against the Stamp Act and other coercive 
measures, leaving his post only after hav- 
ing exhausted every power as a pacifica- 


—- 


A FRENCH STATUETTE 


Photograph of a statuette of Dr. Franklin from life, and given to Fournier Le Feune, a famous type founder 
of France, born 1713; died 1768; Thejstatuette is now in possession of Madame de Vaux at Chatel-Censoir, 
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we seek adequate causes for recalling the 
life and the name of one who at a diffi- 
cult time was indispensably useful to us. 
There is much in Franklin which it is 
not easy to admire; nor is the blind rev- 
erence of our great historical characters 
hecessary even as a patriotic exercise. A 
great deal of that which may detract from 
the honor of this chief of the eighteenth 
century democrats, as Lincoln was the 
grand man of the people in America in 
the nineteenth century, may be forgotten 


tor, to join in the war now seen to be in- 
evitable. In 1776, soon after independ- 
ence had been declared, Franklin was 
again off for Europe, this time to Paris, 
which was henceforward td be the centre 
of diplomatic activity, the result depend- 
ing in large degree upon the ability of 
the Americans to take advantage of the 
jealousy of. the French for England and 
to persuade them to assist the colonists in 
breaking up the British Empire by the 
loan or gift of money and men. 
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Franklin remained at his post until 
1785, begging, urging, explaining, cajol- 
ing—all the while increasing his country’s 
and his own fame to the general advan- 
tage of the cause. The Franklin furore 
in France outpointed the South Sea Bub- 
ble. It was the most extraordinary craze 
preceding the vogue of Napoleon, and the 


News 


with whom native wit is the chief article 
of equipment, a good many deficiencies 
appeared when he was brought face to 
face with those who were made wise by 
books. ‘The criticisms of Franklin by 
John Adams are often, indeed usually, 
ascribed to a personal antipathy. The 
truth is that Adams was a man of deep 
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From Bigelow’s ‘*‘ Life of Franklin’’ (Lippincott) 
A PENCIL PORTRAIT 


Frow an original pencil drawing in an album formed by Mr. Lacombe, a friend of 
Voitaire, and attributed to Jean Martin Renaud, a relative of the engraver, Gillea 
Demarteau, from a descendant of whom Mr. George A. Lucas, of Paris, procured and 
presented it to the W. H. Huntington Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


marks of it are seen in the great preva- 
lence of Franklin books, pamphlets, prints, 
medallions, etc., dating from that time. 
The memory of the man and his deeds 
still runs through French literature, a 
bright thread in the fabric to American 
eyes, 

Franklin had much more common 
sense than learning, and, like all men 


and sound learning, who knew the his- 
tory of government through a study of 
the classics and by much reading of val 
uable books of later issue. To Franklin 
history, political science and _ such 
branches of learning were practically un- 
known. He shone by an epigram, a witty 
speech, a clever parry or thrust, winding 
his way up to and among the learned with 
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From “* The True Benjamin Franklin *’ 


THE GRUNDMANN IDEAL PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 


Painted by a German artist who spent a a long time in studying Franklin's 
career and character 


his interest in lightning rods, stoves: and 
many utilitarian projects with’ what we 
call shrewdness in private Jifé; while in 
public walks it becomes diplomacy. 

It was in France..that..Franklin’s .po- 
litical philosophy was acquired and his 
mind was there attainted with the doc- 
trines of Rousseau, Turgot and a large 
group of writers and workers, the natural 
fruit of whose agitations was the French 
Revolution. 

Franklin was the president of the con- 
vention of 1776, which met in Carpen- 
ter’s-Halt in Philadelphia, to frame a con- 
stitution for the new independent State of 
Pennsylvania, and to his influence its .pe- 
tuliarly democratic character was univer- 
sally ascribed. With a legislature of 


one branch, which elected Governor, 
Judges and otherwise exercised almost un- 
limited powers, it became the practical 
model. of government for all the Rous- 
seauians of .Franklin did not deny 
the impeachment, but fed the flame by 
consorting with the Economistes, that 
curious sect which propagated false econ- 
omic doctrines utider old Dr. Quesnay’s 
lead, and all the other patrons of mis- 
chievous French philosophies. The gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, which led a 
stormy career until it was overthrown in 
1789, became the pattern for the govern- 
ment of: France under the convention, 
and the natural result of all this system 
of teaching, against which John Adams 
in this country and Edmund Burke in 
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England so determinedly contended, was 


the wild orgy around the guillotine. 

In this great matter Franklin erred. 
His mind was open and he was ready to 
embrace intellectual swindles because 
true learning was strange to him, in spite 
of his degrees and decorations, his Philo- 
sophical Society, his scientific papers and 
his restless curiosity to discover, to know 
and to improve. His service in politics 
was performed with the aid of his mother- 
wit, which is sometimes said to be better 
than the wisdom of the ages, though a 
study of Franklin’s life impressively 
shows us the limitations set upon the 
self-made man in at least one direction, 
the philosophy and science of govern- 
ment. In not all cases a sound guide, he 
was the beau: ideal of democrats in 
the eighteenth ‘centuty, an evidence to 
the people of that day and to the men 
and women of all time of the possibilities 
of human life under the least favorable 
conditions. 

What Franklin would have been in this 
age, under a different set of circum- 
stances, we do not know, and it is need- 
less to speculate about it. That no man 
could be regarded as a scientist to-day on 
the strength of observations such as 
Franklin’s will be granted universally. 
That no one would be sent abroad as he 
was, to represent us for a quarter of a 
century, to wear wool hats, mingle his 


News 


locks with Voltaire’s, while crowds ac- 
claimed the dawn of a néw social and 
political era, and receive the laurel 
wreaths and kisses bestowed upon him by 
French women, is tolerably clear. Yet 
Franklin did all this with a grave face, 
while his country people also preserved 
their gravity, never swerving in their con- 
fidence and admiration. 

These days are not those, and Frank- 
lin, if he should reappear, would be an- 
other kind of a people’s man. He would 
still smell of the soil, and with such nat- 
ural talents and resources, a place would 
be found for him, no one will deny, very 
dose to the hearts of Americans. That 
he did the nation a first-rate service in 
France in procuring loans of money and 
a military alliance is clear'enough, even if 
his labors in England were rather fruit- 
less. He was a prince among diploma- 
tists, placid, patient, unctuous, firm. His 
vogue as “Poor Richard,” a “philoso- 
pher” and. a lightning-rod maker, gave 
him an authority higher than the laws of 
congresses, princes and kings. He came 
from the people of America and went to 
the people of France.’ As the type and 
chief exemplar and expositor of the dem- 
ocracy of the eighteenth century, Frank- 
lin was honored then as he is honored 
to-day, while we celebrate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. 


FRANKLIN'S GRAVE 


Through a panel of iron fencingin the wall of old Christ 
Church Cemetery, on Arch Street near Fifth, Philadelphia, 
thousands of hurrying pedestrians daily give a passing glance at 
the slabs indicating the burial place of Franklin and his wife 


Deborah 
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ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE, PARTHENAY, FRANCE 
By Colin Campbell Cooper 


New Pictures 


Painting and Sculpture 


Exhibition of 


the Philadelphia Art 


of the Season 


Seventeenth Annual 


Club 


the 


By Talcott Williams 


HE Art Club of Philadelphia began 
seventeen years ago the task of pro- 
viding an exhibition which should 

be midway between the great gatherings 
of the larger exhibitions, like the annual 
showing at the Academy in New York, 
the Society of American Artists, or the 
Philadelphia Academy, and the smaller 
groups of selected pictures which appear 
in the lesser exhibitions and the galleries 
of dealers, or in the display of a 
single artist. The Art Club was organ- 
ized, in 1887, by a group of painters who 
felt themselves more or less out of the 
current of the newer art, apparent in ex- 
hibitions conducted and influenced by 


young artists who, twenty years ago, were 
fresh from France. There was besides a 
group of still younger painters not yet 
fully admitted to the line, and these also 
sought the Art Club. 

The Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings and Sculpture, held from 
the middle of November to the middle of 
December, continues these early tradi- 
tions, emphasizing them by the presence 
of an unusual number of pictures repre- 
sentative both of the received norm of 
current art and its fresh impulse, in one 
direction or another. Three things have 
disappeared in American art; the nude, 
of which, in this exhibition of 218 pic- 
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PORTRAIT OF HOWARD F. RATTAY 
By Lillian M. Genth 


tures, there is only one mild example, a 
shadowy “Fairy Tale,” by Alice V. Cor- 
son; the historical picture, present in only 
a single instance, and the group sparsely 
represented in “The Christening,” by J. 


L. G. Ferris. With its artificial color, 
its specific expression, and its minute dra- 
matization of a familiar incident, this 
seems somehow astray from the pictures 
of a generation ago. Yet it stands for 
draftsmanship, study, composition, elabor- 
ately conceived, and all the various charac- 
teristics of the costumed group which 
once made the reputation of painters. 
Instead of these things, which have so 
wholly disappeared that young men under 
thirty no longer practice them, there 
reigns supreme in the smaller exhibition 
the portrait, the landscape and the im- 
pression. Not impressionism, which is a 


wholly different matter, but the attempt to 
give in a single canvas, concrete inner im- 
pression made by the outer fact. It is 
this which the subjective painter of to-day 
is perpetually seeking in his objective real- 
ity. More and more he is careless of 
what-he has’to express; and careful, even 
beyond what is meet, over the way in 
which he expresses it. Place, subject, 
title, these things have come to be negligi- 
ble. The likeness of the portrait is a sec- 
ondary matter. The historical site of the 
ruin, which once played such a prodigious 
part in landscape art, has wholly given 
place to the expression of atmospheric 
conditions and the limning of some spe- 
cial instant between radiant dawn and deep 
night. Mr. A. L. Groll’s “Milky Way” 
is in one sense not a picture at all. ‘The 
gradations which a night sky presents 
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SUMMER EVENING ON THE BEAGH AT SCHEVENINGEN 
By H. W. Mesdag 


from the scintillating star to the dusky 


blue shadows of infinite ether, are small 
beyond belief. Where the gamut of light 
and shadow by day has its trillions of vi- 
brations, the star-set night is reduced to 
a few faint pulses that in the silence one 
can almost count and almost feel, yet out 
of this narrow sweep Mr. Groll has set 
out to create a canvas which, seen at just 
the right angle, caught at the instant of 
attention, suddenly recalls the heavens’ 
sombre sweep when night spaces are bare. 

The portrait, which is the dominant 
note of the exhibition, gives, however, no 
such opportunity to subtilize the minuter 
cadences of illumination. When Mr. John 
S. Sargent, in a few strokes of the brush,.._. 
creates a charming head which will al- 
ways be admired, like his portrait of Kath- 
arine Haven, he has shown how far a com- 
plete master of the brush can go. The 
figure, the drapery, the little slender body, 
is left scarcely expressed, but with color 
as pure as the tints of a sea-shell, run off 
as fluently from the brush as the trill of a 
thrush, he has swept over this thin cheek, 
this downy lip, this amazing infantile, ten- 
der mouth, just breaking into girlish 
charm, this moist tangle of curls, these 
eyes pellucid, swimming in the very orbit, 


‘for all. 


poised as the eye only is in Nature,—out 
of all these things Mr. Sargent suddenly 
launches a new creation, so independent, 
so effective, so self-centered, though so 
utterly slight, that it lives of and by itself. 

Fault, it is easy to find in the slovenly 
handling of the drapery, in the careless- 
ness of execution, in the way in which the 
cheek sharpens to the angle, but how 
amazing is the fashion in which the cheek 
is carried clear and sharp against the back- 
ground, and the poise of the head is as 
delicate as that of a flower expressed once 
Other men labor for these 
things. In our day they are his only; but 
their use, after all, leaves him short of 

ts..of his art,-such 
as appear in like supreme brushing in 
Franz Hals, for instance. 

The types of portrait are clear enough 
here. Miss Himmelsbach has her figure 
crowded onto a narrow canvas, poster 
fashion, but showing a certain power to 
give character with a lack of that direct 
attack which a woman’s brush seems 
never quite to secure, Robert Henri has 
an aggressive head, violent in its desire to 
express, but leaving the final utterance 
missed. So Mr. John Sloan, when he has 
modeled a head with something close to 
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brutality, fails in giving what he has so 
often conferred on slighter productions, a 
sense of distinction and vital force. John 
Lambert, in two portraits which front each 
other, has worked with patient care and 
a simpler brushing than has been his wont 
in the past. A charming boy, by Ade- 
laide Cole Chase, has the arched simplic- 
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News 


Rattay, the violinist, on a three-quarter 
length canvas, the figure retired so far 
within the perpendicular vision that it is, 
here and there, not visible. Nor is the 
drawing impeccable, but there remains a 
grouping of characteristic quality which 
separates this canvas from those about it, 
for in every work of art the ultimate test 


MASTER HYATT MAYER 
By Adelaide Cole Chase 


ity of the American boy who brooks no 
interference with his own individual flow 
of act and feeling. When Miss Mary 
Smyth Perkins addresses herself to a 
young woman leaning on the arm of a 
chair, she fills the whole canvas with an 
objective reality. The very smile will 
never come off. Miss Genth placed Mr. 


is in what is different, and not in what is 
similar. 

The modern portrait influence which 
drives direct for expression, is apparent 
in strong charactered heads like William 
Cotton’s “The Shebane’s Child,” a red- 
headed peasant child of force. 
in the brutality of H. S. Hubbell’s “Old 
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PORTRAIT OF KATHARINE HAVEN 
By Jobn S, Sargent 


Paris Cabman,” a thorough and direct in- 
terpretation rather than representation of 
this physical life, which stiffens fibre and 
tints the skin, led among the half-stifled 
denizens of houses and rooms in a city 
in which the cocher remains, in the wilder- 
ness of houses, a nomad of the plains, and 
has something of the desert and the brig- 
and in the characters writ large by his life. 
A tender touch is: apparent in A. H. 
Quinn’s “Rag Baby,” sounding the awk- 
ward note of unconscious childhood, 
whose emotions flower over the misshapen 
doll in her lap. 

Miss Elsa Koenig has painted a boy in 
“Soap Bubbles” in solid fashion, which 
has brought a purchase from the Art 
Club. Instantly, one sees that as with 
some English painters, this picture, 
closely imitative of nature rather than in- 
terpretative, attracts the eye to familiar 
vision. Like pictures flower in the Christ- 
mas numbers. 


At a far remove from these: attempts 
by applied paint to make color and form 
felt, are the subtle gradations of flat tint 
and adjusted outlines,—not one of them 
the real outline of nature,—apparent in 
Miss Mary Cassatt’s even tone, unfamil- 
iarly lighted suggestions and elusive stud- 
ies of childhood, so beautiful in patches, 
so conventioned in its extreme desire to 
avoid conventions, so mannered in its pa- 
tient effort to avoid mannerism. It is 
the new thing, born of Japan, just as Miss- 
Ahrens’s “The Sands of Time,” the care- 
fully posed woman holding an hour glass, 
with drapery in color, minutely thought 
out, represents another tradition. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. 


Colin 
Campbell Cooper has been awarded a 
worthily won medal for his “Bridge at 


Parthenay.” In a vein somewhat different 
from his recent work, Mr. Cooper has 
painted with great solidity, with a skillful’ 
handling of color and a keen sense for- 
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the picturesque, a bemossed, arched bridge 
and some houses. This picture makes its 
direct appeal to the immediate senses. 
At a far remove is Mr. Eliott Danger- 
field’s “Twilight Calm,” of full breathed 
fields when the day seems dying with slow 
respirations. The ambitious things here 
are Mr. W. Elmer Schofield’s hillside 
crowded with dull houses, and Mr. Red- 
field’s open road—these standing for the 
last word and utterance of landscape in 
its present development when attention is 
concentrated on the medium through 
which hill and tree are seen. But both 
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This is the movement of to-day. It is 
apparent in Miss Genth’s “Brittany,” with 
its sober stems and crowded sheep. An 
earlier note in one landscape painting is 
sounded in the wind-blown group of 
pines, by Charles Warren Eaton. If one 
turn to a more ancient utterance, it is pres- 
ent in the landscape, marked of immortei 
and laurel, of W. T. Richards, whose char- 
acteristic and rolling sea on the Cornwall 
coast are like an epitaph, so fully do they 
write of the effort and achievement of a 
day gone and an artist now dead. Mr. P. 
Moran reflects the same view in the dis- 


LOW TIDE, COAST OF FRANCE 
By Carlton T, Chapman 


these men have passed from their earlier 
devotion to atmosphere, and have begun 
to try and feel the indulging tree and field. 
By result Mr. Schofield has become timid. 
If one turns to the immediate view of 
landscape, it is present in Mr. Glacken’s 
figures, and the spontaneous sweep with 
which he fuses into a scene the vivid im- 
pression of curving shore, brilliant sea and 
soaring cloud in his “Cape Noir.” This 
landscape, like Mr. Shinn’s “Girl in 
White,” and his accurately considered out- 
door stage in France, give with swift, 
sharp precision the artist’s instant view. 


tant adobe Indian village; full of its his- 
toric sense, and his cow calmly feeding, 
full of a Dutch suggestion, in a day when 
Holland was not mannered as are the 
three pictures here of Blommer, an echo 
of Israels, Zon and Mesdag. 

A small exhibition like this, even better 
than a larger concourse of pictures, re- 
calls how completely the easel picture has 
become: domestic. The larger composi- 
tion goes now to mural painting, and every 
canvas here is for the interior of the small 
house in which the ordinary round of life 
goes on. 
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This spirit gradually excludes sculpture, of piquant suggestion and refined model- 
present here in the bust of Mary Halleck, ing, by Mr. Stirling Calder, and a single 
Mrs. F. L. Greenewalt, by Samuel Mur- conventional but lifelike Indian, by Mr. 
ray, of great charm; the Narcissus, full C. E. Dallin. 


Courtesy Philadelphia Art Club 
GROUP OF PINES 
By Charles Warren Eaton 


After Rain 
By Helen Hay Whitney 


HE country road at lonely close of day 
Rests for a while from the long stress of rain ; 
Dripping and bowed, the green walls of the lane 
Reflect no glistening light, no colors gay 
Has dying Summer left. The sky is grey, 
As though the weeping had not eased the pain. 
The autumn is not yet, and all in vain 
Seems Summer’s life—a blossom cast away. 


The air is hushed, save in the emerald shade 
The rain still drips and stirs each fretting leaf 
To soft insistence of its little grief. 
The hopeless calm all thought of life denies— 
But hark, out through. the silence unafraid, 
A robin ripples to the chilly skies. 


From “Sonnets and Songs.” 
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A {Study of the Sources from which the Material 


for **Fenwick’s Career’ 


By Clara E. 


HE first chapters of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel in the Century 
were awaited with unusual interest 

by those who had received the announce- 
ment, in advance of the November num- 
ber’s publication, that the story would 
deal with a young artist who leaves his 
wife and child in Westmorland and jour- 
neys to London in search of fame. To 
those who are practiced in “putting two 
and two together,” this was a most signifi- 
cant detail. Mr. Humphry Ward, art 
critic of the London “Times,” has been 
devoting himself for years to the study 
of Romney, and last year collaborated on 
the superb volumes on Romney which 
were published at fifty dollars and con- 
tained a more comprehensive | reproduc- 
tion of that artist’s work than has ever 
before been given to the public. 

Mr. Ward takes the unhysterical atti- 
tude toward Romney’s so-called desertion 
of his wife and son, and of course no one 
in these days gives any credence to the 
fable about Emma Hamilton being a fac- 
tor in “Romney’s Remorse,” as pictured 
by Tennyson. Still, the life of Romney 
is full enough of great possibilities from 
a psychological novelist’s point of view 
to give Mrs. Ward the stiffest test for her 
powers she has yet known. 

It is interesting to know that the dis- 
tinguished lady is quite undisturbed by 
the hue and cry about her “adaptations.” 
Instead, she seems to grow bolder and 
bolder, to take her plots from better- 
known sources instead of from sources 
more obscure, as if to prove thus that she 
is no false pretender. If Mrs. Ward were 
not the Arnold that she is, one might won- 
der if there were not some Hall Cainery 
(not to be confounded with chicanery) 
in her methods. Certainly nothing could 
have more effectually set a large num- 
‘ber of persons by the ears than the pub- 


> has been drawn 
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lishers’ hint about her story and the open- 
ing installments of it, and it might well 
have been nicely calculated to bring forth 
a flood of ejaculations from astute per- 
sons, each of whom imagined himself to 
be the first to locate Mrs. Ward’s new 
plot. The “higher critical” evidence in 
favor of this is the use of Westmorland; 
when any other county would have served 
quite as well, the use of Westmorland is 
like a gage thrown down. As if to offset 
this, though, the time is early Victorian in- 
stead of mid-Georgian. 

As a matter of course, a great many 
persons must have felt when reading 
Romney’s life that, all melodrama aside, 
there was material for a stunning novel. 
The Hayley obsession is in itself enough 
to make a book tremendous, if rightly 
handled. There was a miserable, insig- 
nificant, tuft-hunting vampire who fast- 
ened upon the rising painter, absorbed his 
time, profited greedily by his talents, dic- 
tated his associations, and in every con- 
ceivable way dominated his life. And if 
ever Romney fretted under the rule of 
Hayley, that poetaster supplemented his 
regular doses of flattery with a tang of 
threatening: he was going to write Rom- 
ney’s biography, and he let Romney know 
that it were well he should write it 
amicably. It was Hayley, more than all 
else, that kept Mary Romney and her son 
in Westmorland while the husband and 
father lived alone in his London mansion. 
It was Hayley who, though he had de- 
serted his victim the moment the Romney 
star began to decline, rushed forward with 
his version of the painter’s life to the 
which George Romney’s son replied so 
scathingly. Every man and woman who 
has lived to maturity has seen parallel 
obsessions in his own acquaintance, has 
stood by and marveled over a situation 
the nature of which was obvious to every- 
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Mrs. Ward’s 


one but the victim. Yet the novelists 
have done little or nothing with this great 
subject of baleful fascination. It will be 
interesting indeed to see if Mrs. Ward 
touches on it. 

As for the Emma Hamilton of the 
adaptation, she has already come into 
John Fenwick’s career in the December in- 
stallment, which closes with the brilliant 
beauty’s promise to sit to the obscure 
newcomer into London’s art world. No 
ex-nursery maid this heroine of Mrs. 
Ward’s, but the daughter of a noble lord; 
instead of being the quite unashamed mis- 
tress of a man of fashion, she is the evi- 
dently unhappy wife of a as yet shadowy 
somebody; instead of coming into the 
painter’s life when he was an old man and 
at the zenith of his fame, she comes daz- 
zlingly athwart Fenwick’s way when he 
has been away from Westmorland and 
Phoebe but a six-month. But in spite of 
these differences, which are more or less 
inevitable concessions to a good novel, it is 
easy to keep trace of the Romney thread. 
In the second installment, Fenwick has 
tacitly denied his marriage,—or at least 
has allowed his new friends to believe him 
a bachelor, which was what Romney did. 
And when Fenwick’s unfitness for social 
success becomes manifest at his first grand 
dinner,—and the brilliant Madame de 
Pourtalles takes him in hand and draws 
him out so that he shows to his best ad- 
vantage, it is a poor prophet who cannot 
foresee what is in store for John Fenwick 
and for Phoebe. 

To those who are conversant with the 
remarkable history of the real Lady Ham- 
ilton it will doubtless be a question if 
Mrs. Ward has done well in substituting 
a woman of the aristocracy for the amaz- 
ing Emma, with her cleverness and her 
illiteracy, her unmorality and her filial 
devotion, her service to England and her 
degradation of one of England’s greatest 
sons. But to make such a compound con- 
vincing may have seemed to Mrs. Ward 
an undertaking beyond her powers. One 
would like to know,—just as one would 
like to know why she shirked the Parham’s 
dinner, in “The Marriage of William 
Ashe.” That crucial dinner at which 
Lady Kitty so wilfully misbehaved, ought 
to have been the book’s tour de force. 
Everyone expected it and wondered at 
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the author’s evasion of a dramatic oppor- 
tunity. 

Indeed, if Mrs. Ward keeps on with 
this exciting method of story-writing, we 
shall have to credit her with the creation 
of more diversion than all the rest of the 
contemporary novelists put together,—and 
shall soon be demanding of her an “Apo- 
logia” telling why she did thus and why 
she did so. To know so well what story 
she is retelling, and then to sit by and 
watch with breathless interest what use 
she makes of her materials, to approve 
or disapprove; to debate with others 
whether she has done well or ill in trans- 
posing here, touching up there, toning 
down this and omitting that, is intellectual 
diversion par excellence. A livelier exer- 
cise for winter evenings by the fire could 
scarcely be imagined than renewing ac- 
quaintance with the life of Romney and 
that of Emma Hamilton, and watching for 
the installments of “Fenwick’s Career” to 
see what readjustment of effects a dis- 
tinguished novelist has considered artistic 
or expedient. 

Art is largely a matter of selection and 
rearrangement, and it is always interest- 
ing and often in the highest degree inform- 
ing to compare any artist’s “vision” with 
the “view” which gave him his outline. 
Some are faithful to the model, but rise 
by virtue of their splendid interpretation 
to that art to which no mere ability to 
draw likenesses can lay claim. Some, 
like Turner, do not scruple to provide a 
castle with turrets if it has none and seems 
to need them, and to change a _ noted 
mountain from left to right of a picture, 
or alter the direction of a stream, and 
still offer the result as a picture of some 
familiar spot,—which it always was in the 
sublimest sense, and worth more than all 
the careful likenesses ever made. 

It ought not to be necessary to say that 
there is no slightest disparagement of 
Mrs. Ward’s art in the accidental and very 
interesting fact that we happen to have a 
more or less casual acquaintance with 
her “view.” Books and pictures always 
appeal to us much more when they illu- 
mine some scene we’ve visited. So ought 
Mrs. Ward’s new story to interest most, 
those who have most acquaintance with 
her model. 





The Fiction of the 
’ Future 


T has recerfly been pointed out by sev- 
if eral writers of authority and note that 

the present lack in American fiction is 
the lack of imagination, the persistent 
trend towards obscuring the supernatural 
elements in life. Not long ago the asso- 
ciate editor of the “Dial” spoke very 
forcibly on the subject, going so far as to 
see a hope for the fiction of the future in 
the fact that, to some extent, old supersti- 
tions are undergoing a process of revival. 
Now, we do not propose to go so far as 
to say that we are ready to embrace super- 
stition, even for the sake of great novels 
yet to be written, but we are ready to ask 
the question, wherein lies the harm of 
a free exercise of the imagination. 

The truth appears to be this, that Wall 
street and railroads, scientific investiga- 
tion and invention, have about paralyzed 
whatever imaginative growth the Ameri- 
can brain may have been capable of. In 
a land of tangibilities, where actualities 
are the idols of a people who like best of 
all to view their own reflections in mir- 
rors that picture their most flagrant gau- 
diness, imagination can scarcely be ex- 
pected to survive, at least, that phase of 
imagination which carries the material 
into the immaterial and brings spiritual 
forces into close contact with everyday 
facts. 

Higher criticism, the passion for analy- 
sis, the egotism with which men essay 
almost to control life itself, have con- 
tributed to the destruction of that finer 
fabric with which the imagination has 
power to cast over existence the glamour 
of fascination. 

We live very close to the invisible 
world whence issue wonders and miracles. 
In the very midst of us dwell those potent 
influences that make Hamlets and Fausts 
and Mr. Hydes. Note you, we do not 
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repudiate characters garnished like these, 
with flowers of symbolism, the bright 
jewels of poetic fancy, the rich robes of 
allegory. But, on the other hand, we 
seem powerless to create them. Or is it 
only that we are afraid? Have fiction 
and poetry become so nearly mere mat- 
ters of tradition that we fear to draw 
upon us ridicule if we ask the attention of 
our fellows to persons and things which 
have no place on this solid earth, but 
which exist only in the regions whereto 
imagination and that alone can penetrate? 

Psychic research might be a help to the 
development of the imagination, were it 
divested of those mercenary aspects 
which obliviate all its better possibilities. 
To be imaginative is not to be merely 
credulous; the first and greatest uses of 
the imagination are to lend beauty to 
things lacking in beauty, goodness to 
things lacking in goodness, grace to things 
lacking in grace. Imagination is, above 
all, a moral force. We employ it as a 
means of illustration. One is not asked to 
believe that Faust sold his soul to the 
devil in so many words and literally with 
the ceremony that Goethe assigns to the 
transaction. But in effect, Faust gave him- 
self over to evil, and how better illustrate 
the fact than by picturing Evil as an ac- 
tual, near-at-hand figure? ‘The transpo- 
sition of imaginative terms into terms of 
the actual is a different thing from poverty 
of imaginative concept. To a certain extent 
we are all children, and the picturesque ap- 
peals to us. Were we spiritually devel- 
oped to a point where we could transplant 
ourselves to the realms of the invisible 
and had we a medium of expression suit- 
able to the translation of the intercourse 
of an immaterial world, we might dis- 
pense with the art of illustration. But as 
yet we have progressed no great distance 
along this difficult way, wherefore we 
must teach and be taught in the terms of 
the things we know. 
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The fault of the fiction of to-day is that 
universal truths are not the truths pre- 
sented. The novelist takes a scrap of life 
and paints a picture of it, good or indif- 
ferent, or bad. Life as it is passes in 
panorama; we get only the exterior and 
the truths that are obvious. The strug- 
gle between good and evil has lost its 
tragedy ; so optimistic have we grown that 
we look callously upon wickedness and 
only too often condone it by our indif- 
ference to its existence. Men no longer 
care to traverse the paths of Hell; an easy 
refuge is taken in the belief that no such 
thing as a Hell is. And as for the Devil 
—he is simply insignificant;- your twen- 
tieth century egotist regards him as a lay 
figure, manufactured expressly for his de- 
lectation. 

We have no more ghosts, no more 
signs, no more wonders in fiction. Is it 
strange that the flesh grows weary 
with the contemplation of its own 
image, evety phase and aspect of which 
has long ago been exhausted? The psy- 
chological novel is the only type that 
draws near the imaginative field; dare we 
hope that some one of our novelists, cast- 
ing about for a new theme, will suddenly 
see a great light and will, by means of 
that light, be inspired to create again the 
greater novel? It is the first and fore- 
most mission of any literary work to teach 
truth and point the way to morality and 
the ideal; just why so many readers and 
novelists should see in fiction nothing 
more than an easy means to amusement 
is a question that may well be asked. 


Critics Who Slight 


OME book-reviewer, wishing to ap- 
pear witty, lately wrote of a new 
novelette as follows: “The book is 

one of the great uncut. Hitting the high 
places without stopping to cut the leaves, 
it is a story of a man who, doomed to die 
in a year, goes to the country and, instead 
of following out the doctor’s intentions, 
gets well and marries—but they may not 
have been married at all—the last page is 
uncut.” 

Could one blame an author for being 
exasperated with a comment such as this? 
Notwithstanding all the poor stuff pub- 
lished, there is yet this to be said for the 
average novel,—it is undertaken in sin- 
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cerity and with seriousness. Happening 
to know the story under discussion, we 
are qualified to attest to the lack of fair- 
mindedness with which the reviewer evi- 
dently picked it up. The cult among 
book critics to sneer and ridicule is at no 
time commendable; good or bad, a book 
that is worth a review, if only a short one, 
is worth a careful preparation for that re- 
view. To attempt to advise readers as to 
the merits of a story ‘by deliberately con- 
fessing to them that you Have read only 
every sixth page, is, to say the least, not 
convincing. It were better to let the book 
alone, let it pass unnoticed rather than 
submit, it.to the indignities of so unjust a 
treatment. 

How much book-reviewing is done 
without a proner amount of preliminary 
reading is not generally realized by the 
layman. But in the “trade,” so to speak, 
the trick of skipping, of perusing first 
page and last and a few pages in the mid- 
dle, has become a matter of course and 
has provided a very fertile field for jest- 
ing. The unfairness of the arrangement 
whereby a reviewer writes five hundred 
words about a book which he has not even 
read, seems to occur to no one except the 
slighted author. The critic is a critic still, 
whereas he should be deposed—his advice 
and authority nullified as incompetent. 
Worse than laziness and iricompetence is 
the falsehood involved. “The book is not 
worth reading”—so the reviewer states. 
He has seen the first chapter and the last 
or has read the opening poem and the one 
concluding—yet in all seriousness he esti- 
mates for you the book’s precise value or 
lack. of value. 

The plea is put that there are too many 
books to permit of an adequate amount 
of attention being given to each. There 
are; none know it better than we; yet 
again we say that if a book deserves two 
hundred words, it deserves a reading be- 
fore those two hundred words are written. 
And experiment proves that a conscien- 
tious reading is not only possible but 
practicable. 

It is among professional book critics 
whose names pass for guarantee and 
among the younger egotists who seek to 
emulate the practices of this established 
class, that the slovenly perusal of books 
is admissible. As the book-critic grows 
blase he loses the fresh point of view, the 
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capacity for zest in praising and denounc- 
ing, but he has still his living to make. 
Yet the public cannot always discern im- 
position. Hence the book review based 
on a glance at every sixth page. 


Mark Twain’s Birthday 


N November 30th Mark Twain 
() celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
and to his publishers is owing the 
report of an interesting interview, from 
which we shall quote in part, if only for 


MARK TWAIN 
On the Veranda of his Summer Home in Dublin, N H, 


the sake of showing how the possession 
of a gift of humor is essentially a grace 
to be thankful for, and how environment 
can effect literary activity; particularly, 
congenial, natural surroundings. These 
may seem to be two rather widely diversi- 
fied propositions, but in one of them at 
least, not the first, by the way, readers of 


News 


Book NEws may recognize an oft-ridden 
hobby. 

As some kindly critic, we allow for the 
eulogistic note that is necessarily struck 
by a personal admirer, has gracefully put 
it, Mark Twain, “the mere humorist, was 
long ago merged in Mark Twain the 
philosopher.” This same critic predicts 
that future generations, “knowing noth- 
ing of that great part of his contem- 
porary public, who asked only that he be 
funny, will write him down in his rightful 
place, between Dickens and Thackeray— 
America’s greatest student of human na- 
ture and common life.” 

So be it; for the present, it is enough 
that Mark Twain has amused us (how 
we yearn to be amused), and better still, 
that he has taught us some of the lessons 
which a kindly, broadly sympathizing na- 
ture in a man with the quality of humor 
and the ability to wield facilely the pen, 
can best and most effectually teach. 

As Mr. Clemens stands on the threshold 
of his seventy-first year he can look back 
on a career quite as various as the most 
craving after experience could wish for; a 
life of travel and renown; of useful, con- 


genial occupation, crowned with appreci- 
ation and material success. 

Last summer was spent by the humor- 
ist in Dublin, New Hampshire and after 
years of experiment with summer homes 
Mr. Clemens seems to have found the 


ideal spot. He says of it, 


Last January, when we were beginning to in- 
quire about a home for this summer, I remem- 
bered that Abbott Thayer had said, three years 
before, that the New Hampshire highland was 
a good place. He was right—it is a good place. 
Any place that is good for an artist in paint 
is good for an artist in morals and ink. Brush 
is here, too; so is Col. T. W. Higginson; so is 
Raphael Pumpelly; so is Mr. Secretary Hitch- 
cock; so is Henderson; so is Learned; so is 
Sumner; so is Franklin MacVeagh; so is Jos- 
eph L. Smith; so is Henry Copley Greene, 
when I am not occupying his house, which I 
am doing this season. Paint, literature, science, 
statesmanship, history, professorship, law, mor- 
als—these are all represented here, yet crime 
is substantially unknown. 


The summer homes are high-perched, as a 
rule, and have contenting outlooks. The house 
we occupy has one. Monadnock, a soaring 
double hump, rises into the sky at its left el- 
bow—that is to say, it is close at hand. From 
the base of the long slant of the mountain the 
valley spreads away to the circling frame of 
hills, and beyond the frame the billowy sweep 
of remote great ranges rises to view and flows, 
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fold upon fold, wave upon wave, soft and blue 
and unworldly, to the horizon fifty miles away. 
In these October days Monadnock and the val- 
ley and its framing hills make an inspiring pic- 
ture to look at, for they are sumptuously 
splashed and mottled and betorched from sky- 
line to sky-line with the richest dyes the au- 
tumn can furnish; and when they lie flaming 
in the full drench of the mid-afternoon sun, the 
sight affects the spectator physically, it stirs 
his blood like military music. 

It is claimed that the atmosphere of the New 
Hampshire highlands is exceptionally bracing 
and stimulating, and a fine aid to hard and con- 
tinuous work. It is a just claim, I think. I 
came in May, and wrought 35 successive days 
without a break. It is possible that I could not 
have done it elsewhere. I do not know; I have 
not had any disposition to try it, before. I 
think I got the disposition out of the atmos- 
phere, this time. I feel quite sure, in fact, that 
that is where it came from. 

I am ashamed to confess what an intolerable 
pile of manuscript I ground out in the 35 days, 
therefore I will keep the number of words to 
myself. I wrote the first half of a long tale— 
“The Adventures of a Microbe”’—and put it 
away for a finish next summer, and started 
another long tale—“‘The Mysterious Stranger;” 
I wrote the first half of it and put it with the 
other for a finish next summer. I stopped, 
then. I was not tired, but I had no books on 
hand that needed finishing this year except 
one that was seven years old. After a little I 
took that one up and finished it. Not for pub- 
lication, but to have it ready for revision next 
summer. 

Since I stopped work I have had a two 
months’ holiday. The summer has been my 
working time for 35 years; to have a holiday in 
it (in America) is new for me. I have not 
broken it, except to write “Eve’s Diary’ and 
“A Horse’s Tale”’—short things occupying the 
mill 12 days. 


The information speaks for itself; in 
the words and between the lines we read 
an unwaning enthusiasm, Mark Twain’s 
own spontaneous wit, and an undimin- 
ished capacity for labor. 

May we add our mite to the tributes 
paid to the Prince of American humorists 
on the seventieth anniversary of his birth! 


The Inevitable Reader 
A COMMON plea and one heard so 


frequently that it has become trite, 
is, “I should love to read; but—I 
haven’t the time.” When a man or wom- 
an makes this statement, it is often safe 
to infer that that particular man or woman 
is not naturally a reader. 
It is true that there are many persons 
whose love for reading amounts almost to 
a passion, who are so circumstanced that 


they are unable to satisfy their craving, 
because of a conscientious regard for the 
pressing duties which crowd the day, du- 
ties which sometimes involve even exist- 
ence. From such the plea of lack of time 


MARK TWAIN 
The latest photograph of Mr. Clemens 


comes truly and with a longing for the 
precious hours, far between, when they 
are carried to Bookland through the 
printed page. These are not to be con- 
founded with those whose affections are 
centered elsewhere, but whose ethics re- 
quire an excuse for their lack of one of 
the essentials of culture. 

Like the poet, the reader is born, not 
made. We apologize for the hackneyed 
quotation, which is nevertheless the one 
adequate expression. The true reader of 
books is the reader who, as a child even, 
cannot let printed matter alone, to whom 
a book or a magazine or a paper is not a 
treat but an esse1.tial, who devours hun- 
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grily anything and everything in the 
shape of reading matter. As the child 
grows to maturity certain tastes are 
formed, and thereafter a process of selec- 
tion narrows the field of reading, but the 
craving for books is in no way satisfied; 
the book is as necessary still. Thus the 
only available volumes may be a “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” and a Bible, but both 
will be worn threadbare ; the treasures of 
both will be fully appropriated. 

The man or woman who has “no time 
to read” is frequently the man or woman 
to whom reading is a sort of duty, self- 
imposed because the fitness of things de- 
mands a recognition of reading as one of 
the important occupations of life to that 
class of persons which stands for culture. 
In the presence of the true reader, who 
is easily to be discerned, the man who 
has “no time to read” is eager with ex- 
cuses, but beyond excuses he rarely goes; 
he remains “without time or opportunity” 
still. 

The “inevitable reader” is he who makes 
time. We find him stealing sly glances 


at chance pages during luncheon; we find 
him at midnight, curtailing a night’s rest 


for the sake of an additional few chapters 
or verses; we find him with books, em- 
ploying the time during trolley-trips to 
and from business. Every spare moment 
is devoted to reading by the man who 
wants to read, but whose life is too full 
to have a reading leisure. 

True, the “inevitable reader” is often a 
selfish animal. In his eagerness to com- 
panion the hours with well-loved books, 
he is many times jealous of the duties and 
occupations that mean-the restriction of 
these enjoyable periods. 

But all this is outside a settlement 
of the present question, which is to 
define the “inevitable” reader. And we 
have discovered the latter to have this one 
essential characteristic—to him, the read- 
ing of books is not a luxury nor again, a 
mere recreation, but a necessity, just as 
food and drink are necessities. And neither 
the crowding duties nor the manifold 
pleasures that go to make up the larger 
portion of existence will withhold him 
from the attempt to satisfy his brain’s 
craving for literary food. And the fur- 
ther conclusion is that the excuses prof- 
fered of “lack of time,” is more than fre- 
quently either a shield to hide the poverty 
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of inclination for reading or is, at the 
least, a sop to appeatances, tendered in 
lieu of a knowledge that is felt to be a 
reasonable requirement even if there is 
no overwhelming desire to acquire the 
same. But the man of real culture readily 
detects the man who admires culture and 
who pretends to possess it while in truth 
he is unwilling to make any sacrifice to 
attain it. 


Modern Novels and 
Novelists 


VERY little while the London 
“Book Monthly” is inspired to 


print something to the point and 
among these recent inspirations is a little 
article by Mr. Hubert Bland, on “The 
Modern Novel.” Writes Mr. Bland: 

To paint a picture, or to carve a graven 
image, one must have had at least a few lessons 
in drawing, modelling, or the uses of the chisel. 
To write a poem, even such a poem as one 
would show to an intimate friend or send by 
post to a sweetheart, one must have devoted 
some few hours of study to the technique of 
versification. But all one needs to begin a 
novel are an idea or two—and these are not 
absolutely essential—a ream of demy and a 
fountain-pen; to end it—another ream of demy 
and some dogged persistness. 

Naturally enough, the publishing of a 
novel presents a slightly greater difficulty, 
though, as Mr. Bland justly points out, 
this is a difficulty to be overcome by the 
timely production of a hundred pounds. 
So it is that the modern novel grows and 
flourishes, or rather, has grown and flour- 
ished; for, if we be not greatly mistaken, 
the reaction has already set in. But more 
of this later. As yet there are but signs 
and portents of a coming change; in the 
immediate present, the mediocre novel 
lifts its voice in stentorian tones from 
points of vantage as lofty as the modern 
sky-scraper. As someone recently said 
of England, that in a few years it would 
be, not a nation of readers, but a nation 
of authors, so in America the literary 
bacillus spreads. Let it spread—to that 
there is small objection—so it spread in 
the right direction; but the stumbling 
block in the way of any such consumma- 
tion is the stumbling block in the way of 
any wholesale exhibition of achievement; 
genius is the exception and not the rule, 
and talent is too generally accepted as a 
substitute for genius. 
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And yet, as Mr. Hubert Bland reminds 
us, the strange phase of the present situa- 
tion lies in this—the really high average 
of merit in the modern novel. When one 
considers the inexperience, the lack of 
training, the absence of strength and 
artistry, all of which characterize the 
average novelist and the novel that he 
produces, one is compelled to pause and 
regard with astonishment the work that is 
accomplished. We set on a top shelf the 
William Dean Howellses, the Henry 
Jameses, the Mrs. Whartons ; we set aside 
a shelf for the Booth Tarkingtons, the 
Castles, the MacGraths, the Londons, 
the Hichenses, the Doyles, the Sinclairs. 
Then we begin our third shelf, and where 
do we end? There seems to be no place 
of ending; if anything, we discover some 
which we are disposed to promote to the 
higher ranks. 

Truly, your modern novelist is a dema- 
gogue, and he wields undauntingly his 
home-made sceptre, for “home-made” the 
modern novel is, though its maker is not 
averse to accepting suggestions from such 
of his fellows as present themselves vol- 
unteers for the task. Nor does he hesi- 
tate to take ideas from others who chance 
along as easy victims to his avarice. 


Deaths of a Year in the 
Literary World 


year, to pause for a moment or so and 
recall the names and achievements of 
In the literary 
world no year goes by without numerous 


13 is fitting, at thebeginning of a new 


those who are no more. 


and serious losses. Sometimes it is the 
veteran in the field, who, after a long ca- 
reer and useful, puts on at length the des- 
tined immortality. Often it is the younger 
worker, cut off from life after the first 
few opportunities, before the greater 
things have been attempted, and when but 
a little has been achieved. 

Among the literary losses of the year 
1905 we have to number John Hay, Lew 
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Wallace and George MacDonald, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Guy Boothby and Frederic 
Laurence Knowles. The great Jules 
Verne; the Spanish poet, dramatist and 
romancer, de Heredia, and the Russian 
novelist, Michalovski, have all died within 
the twelvemonth. 

Back in January was recorded the death 
of William Blaikie, American author and 
athlete, whose book, “How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So,” has 
been in constant demand during the 
number of years since its publication. 
On May a2ist Judge Albion Tourgee, 
author of the well-known novel, “A 
Fool’s Errand,” died in Bordeaux, where 
he was serving as American consul. 
His death was followed, within two days, 
by that of Mary Ashton Livermore, the 
colleague of Frances Willard. On the 
24th of the same month Charles Henry 
Webb, better known as “John Paul,” 
founder of “The Californian,” to which 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte were fre- 
quent contributors, succumbed to a brief 
illness, in New York City. 

In June, Dr, John W. Streeter, author 
of the popular work, “The Fat of the 
Land,” died at Lake Forest, Illinois, and 
early in July the world was startled by the 
news of the unexpected illness, followed 
almost immediately by the death of the 
Secretary of State, John Hay, and again 
literature lost a distinguished representa- 
tive. 

If, as is nearly always the case, literary 
losses are accompanied by literary acces- 
sions, yet it is meet to remember that to 
one and all of these who have accom- 
plished some one good work in literature, 
there is owing the honor which we accord 
the memory of any who have contributed 
to the wealth of the world, if only in a 
small way. Just how much will live of 
that work which these recently mourned 
have done, cannot be estimated, nor can 
the influence they will continue to exert 
be calculated, but each one has “fought 
the good fight,” and each has fought it 
not altogether unavailingly. 


EEE 





WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


Mr. Brown's “Life of Oliver Ells- 
worth” is one of the significant biogra- 
phies of recent publication. It will be 
reviewed in February Book News 


WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT 


As one of the three men who organized 
the Pre-Raphzlite Brotherhood, 
man Hunt speaks with authority in bis new 
work on the Rossetti circle 


EMIL REICH 


Dr. Reich is one of the most noted of 
modern historians. There are several an- 
nouncements of important new works from 
his pen 


r. Hol- 


In the World of Letters 


Gossip of Authors and Their Works 


A new novel by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton will soon be published. The title 
will be “Carniola,” and the 
scenes are laid partly in Eng- 
land, partly in Venice and 
partly in Hungary. It is said 
to be a fuller canvas than that of “Ayl- 
win,” though, like the earlier book, it is 
principally a love story. 

* * * 


One of the interesting works of the 
year, will be “Pre-Raphaelitism and the 
The True Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” 
Story of by William Holman Hunt. 
Pre-Raph- Mr. Hunt is one of the three 
——- originators of the famous 
brotherhood and the last survivor of the 
three, the nucleus of that little group 
which made the Rossetti studio in Cheyne 
Walk one of the haunts of genius, a place 
where great thoughts and works were 
conceived and where thoughts and works 
destined to immortality were perfected. 
The story that Mr. Hunt now tells will 
be one of proved authority, and it is to 
be trusted that some of those who decry 
the Pre-Raphaelites will be enabled to 
comprehend more clearly the many good 
characteristics that are to be associated 
with this coterie of artists and writers, all 
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of whom did something to increase our 
store of beautiful works of art in both 
painting and literature. The new work 
will be in two volumes and uniform with 
the “Memorials of Burne-Jones,” by Mrs. 
Burne-Jones, published last year. 


*x* * * 


Colonel Harvey’s dinner in celebration 
of Mark Twain’s seventieth birthday, re- 
minds one of the banquet 
AMemorable which the late Sir Henry Irv- 
Predicament ing gave in the greenroom of 
the Lyceum one night after a 
performance, a banquet at which Mr. 
Clemens was also the honored guest. Sir 
Henry arose to propose a toast and then, 
at the crucial moment, forgot the distin- 
guished author’s name. Here was a quan- 
dary indeed. Began the famous actor, 
“Gentlemen,—I rise to perform a very agree- 
able duty—a most extraordinary and pleasur- 
able honor’ (mental aside, “What is that 
name?”’). “We have with us to-night as our 
guest the most distinguished of our compatriots 
from across the water (I’d give to-night’s re- 
ceipts if I could think who the devil he is)—a 
man whom you all know and love (Ha! ha!)— 
a man whose genial humor, whose delicate sa- 
tire has amused and entertained two hemis- 
pheres (Drat my memory!)—a man _ whose 
name is a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken (Except to me!)—a man, 
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in a word, who is the laughing link which 
binds England and America closer than any 
international treaty can do. I propose the 


| health of—of—this man—I propose the health 


of—of—[in a sudden burst of mnemonic dis- 
covery]—of Samuel Mark Twain!” 


* * * 


One of the most unique among modern. 


men of letters is the German: novelist and 
poet, Peter Rosegger. All 
Germany acknowledges in this 
man a genius and one to be 
proud of; within later years, 
an English and an American- audience 
have been added to the number of appre- 
ciative readers. 


A Singular 
Personality 


FETER ROSEGGER 


His new story, “I. N. R. 1.,’’ was reviewed in 
December BOOK Naws 


Peter Rosegger was born of peasant 
people, simple-minded, simple-hearted ; 
wholly devoid of book learning and of 
knowledge of the world. In the country 
district where he was reared it was next 
to a miracle to be able to read or to write, 
and the boy grew almost to years of ma- 
turity before he had the slightest oppor- 
tunity for acquiring even an elementary 
education. But it serves to show that the 
real. author is born, that the true poet is 
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predestined, in that this ignorant lad 
taught himself to read, first of all from 
scraps of newspaper used for patterns by 
the tailor to whom he was apprenticed. 
It was inevitable that he should write, and 


_write he did, and when in innocence and 


ignorance he sent his poems out into the 
world, attached to a plea for the chance 
to know more of German classic litera- 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
A scholarly Essayist and Poet 


ture, the whole Fatherland seemed to 
arise, ready to help him and to serve him, 
to hail him as poet and’ prophet, genius 
and beloved. 

Simplicity is the note of Rosegger’s 
work. He is good; one feels the fact; 
he is childlike in the absence of all guile. 
Affectation were as foreign to this man 
as the tendency to steal or to murder, and 
would, no doubt, be looked upon by him 
as a sin almost as heinous as either of 
these two. He is perhaps the only living 
writer who writes of Christ as Christ 
should be written of; with perfectness 
of faith, love, reverence—entire absence 
of critical bent or leaning towards apology 
as for something man should outgrow but 
cannot. 

Rosegger’s last book is “I. N. R. L.,” or 
“A Prisoner’s Story of the Cross,” and if 
it be not a gospel written by a twentieth 
century apostle, it is as nearly that as can 
be imagined with consideration for the 
times and the men thereof. 





AGNES C. LAUT 
Miss Laut’s new book, “* Vikings of the Pacific,” has just been published 


The Lyceum Club of London is one of 
those organizations that invite to mem- 
bership only persons, in this 
American ‘“ 
Womenin case women, who have “pub- 
London Clubs lished original work in Liter- 
ature, Journalism, Science, Art 
or Music,” or those who have special 
“University qualifications.” It is an inter- 
national club, but as yet only a very few 
American women have been offered mem- 
bership. Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Riggs was some time ago elected to be 
one of the august body, and more recently 
Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, the poet, 
was invited to become a member. 
* * * 
Professor George Edward Woodberry 
opens the guns of literary criticism on a 
highly placed field and then 
ve velumes takes refuge behind an em- 
y Professor " 
Woodberry bankment of poetic concept, 
with the result that his most 
bitter enemy can scarcely call him worse 
than harmless or take him with greater 
seriousness than that usually accorded the 
critical vagaries of the poetic tempera- 
ment. 


Yet in American literature of to-day 
Professor Woodberry is-a figure to be 
reckoned with. If he does confuse values 
amidst the luminous haze of*his copious 
imagination, he at least does not. fail in 
his fidelity to a lofty ideal. In this he is 
a true poet; that he is a firmly-planted 
academician is once again a reason for 
his being a highly appreciative writer in 
the eves and minds of the literary. 

Two books are newly come from the 
leisurely exercise of Professor Wood- 
berry’s self-chosen office; one, a.collection 
of his Lowell Institute lectures, dealing 
with the race influence on literature, ex- 
cellent things, all of them, and gathered 
together under the inspiring title, “The 
Torch ;” and a slender volume on “Swin- 
burne,” in the Contemporary Men of Let- 
ters series, the first adequate interpretation 
of the genius of the great English lyrist 
to be produced in America. Professor 
Woodberry can comprehend the Swin- 
burnian point of view—this, in itself, is a 
great step gained; in this case, there is 
appreciation added to understanding, but 
without tendency to undue laudation. The 
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two volumes will keep their author’s name 
well before that public to which his work 
appeals, for some time te come and mean- 
while Professor Woodberry takes, a trip 
to Europe to gather new inspiration, 


SARA HAWKS STERLING 


Miss ne “sstory, “Shakespeare's Sweetheatt,”’ is the 
love story 0} Master-poet su; retold in charm- 
ing fashion, by Anne Hathaway berwelf’ 


The power-of thought to seize upon 
the mind and force an outlet is exempli- 
fied in a case of hasty author- 
ship such as Miss Lilian Whit- 
ing’s new book,: “The Joy 
That No Man’ Taketh from 


A Case of 
lnspiration 


You,” is said to be. It seems that a por- 
tion of this Biblical text haunted Miss 
Whiting for some time during last sum- 
mer ; a book based upon it began to take 
form in her mind, till at length she sat 
down and, writing steadily for two days, 
completed the manuscript. 

We have not seen the book and are 
therefore, not disposed to judge of its 
contents. That inspiration sometimes 
compels what seems an unreasonable ac- 
tivity is a fact that needs not to be proved, 
but that haste in composition: denotes the 
“white heat” of inspiration is a proposi- 
tion to which one may not recklessly ap- 
pend a “quod erat demonstrandum.” Yet 
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it is an interesting incident in the career 
of any author to be so gripped by the im- 
promptu thoughts that concentrate about 
a persistent subject, that ten or fifteen 
thousand words can be struck off in a 
period of less than forty-eight hours. 

a 


The sucessful author delights in giv- 
ing kindly counsel—and warning—to the 
younger literary aspirant. Out 
of their wealth of experience 
these Nestors speak—the latest 
to give concise directions to 
the beginner in the field of fiction is Mrs. 
Anne Warner French, whose own road 
to popularity has been apparently a 
smooth and rapidly traversed one. Her 
advice, however, is pertinent, though the 
youthful follower slender purse may 
be frightened by the prospect of postage. 

Says Mrs. French: 

Write fifty stories, each as good as you can 
possibly do. As fast as they are finished sub- 
mit them (enclosing return envelopes). When 
they come back read them’ carefully over and 
if possible to improve them do so to the best 
of your ability. Have a book and keep track 
oi where each one goes and send each to the 
different editors. When the fiftieth story has 
come back the tenth time, if not one has been 
accepted, it is’ wisest to give up. But if one 
can persevere to write fifty stories and to send 
each out ten times some will be accepted. 

We fear there is more wit than practi- 
cality in the prescription; though a con- 
scientious following of directions might 
effect a desirable cure. 

* * * 


Though “Life Ilumined” comes handi- 
capped by reason of its not very explicit 
and somewhat too high-sound- 
ing title, yet a word may be 
Book of said of its author, whose pur- 
Quotations § pose in compiling the work is 
an eminently commendable one. 

Mrs. Ella Dann Moore is a Washing- 
ton woman whose labors in the New York 
slums and whose dramatic readings for 
charitable purposes have guaranteed her 
as a worker in the cause of “humanity. 
Having had experience as a newspaper 
and magazine writer she has made her 
first published: volume a collection of quo- 
tations, of a helpful and inspiring order, 
selected from the literature of all nations 
and ages. al 

The words cf comfort, the. inspiring 
thoughts, which have been uttered by 


Advice 
Gratis 


A 
Consolation 
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poets and philosophers, ancient and mod- 
ern, mean much as helps in everyday liv- 
ing. Mrs. Moore’s systematic classifica- 
tion, and the understanding which she 
displays in the selection, make her volume 
one for practical, intimate use. 


ELLA DANN MOORE 
Author of “ Life Illumined * 


In connection with the celebration of 
the bi-centenary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin it is interesting to 
note several events that have 
a bearing upon the effort at 
commemoration. That much 
money will be spent in honoring the dead 
patriot is assured, and France will join 


Features 

of the 
Franklin 
Bi-Centenary 


MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of ** Miss Desmond,"’ reviewed 
elsewhere in this number 


with America in the attempt to thus keep 


green the memory of Franklin. | New 
York City has already inaugurated the 
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commemoration with a banquet on De- 


- cember 12th; in Philadelphia the main 


celebration under the auspices of the 
Philosophical Society, which Franklin 
founded, has been postponed until April, 
when it will assume elaborate proportions, 

In the meantime, magazines all over the 
country are taking up the matter, and 
there is an evident tendency to issue books 
upon the subject. Among the recent of 
these is “Letters of an American Farmer,” 
containing some hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of the philosopher; several small 
handbooks, as the “Essays” in the Handy 
Volume Classics and a volume of Benja- 
min Franklin Papers, issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress. These, to. say noth- 
ing of the large work being produced 
under the able editorship of Professor 


BARONESS ORGZY | 
Author of “*The Scarlet Pimpernel "* 


Albert Henry Smyth, which is the im- 
portant publication in connection with the 
bi-centenary. 

Also interesting is the sale, just at this 
time, of the library of Governor Penny- 
packer, of Pennsylvania. This fell under 
the hammer on December 15th, and it was 
said to be the most complete collection 
of early Pennsylvania documents in ex- 
istence, though there were numerous 
other rarities. consisting of early American 
broadsides and papers. In the library 
was conspicuous a collection of Frank- 
liniana, papers and pamphlets written and 
printed by Franklin, and scarce books 
issued from the Franklin press. These 
things were collected only with infinite 
patience and a large expenditure of 
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EDWARD NOBLE 


Author of “The Edge of Circumstances.’’ 


Mr. Noble's work has been compared 


with that of Joseph Conrad 


money ; their sale at a time when Franklin 
is so well before the public, and their ex- 
hibition at such a time, brings to mind 
particularly, Franklin’s good work as a 
colonial journalist and printer. 

i ee 


The author of “The Fortunes of the 
Landrays,” just published, is Mr. Vaugh 
Kester, another Western man 
who promises to make his 
mark in American fiction. 
Most of Mr. Kester’s boyhood 
was spent in Ohio, and much of the ma- 
terial for his book was obtained from the 
journal and letters of his grandfather, 
who had been one of the first to strike 
across the plains to California when gold 
was discovered. Mr. Kester has also 
spent some time in Colorado, where again 
he had the opportunity for collecting 
some good material for his story. With 


The Kester 
Brothers 


his brother, Paul Kester, a dramatist, Mr. 
Kester has bought a picturesque estate in 
Westmorland, England. At this place, 
Augill Castle, the brothers intend to 
spend their summer holidays. 

nm * 

Meredith Nicholson, author of “The 
Main Chance” and “The House of a 
Thousand Candles,” was born 
in Crawfordsville, Indiana, in 
1866. He was educated in the 
public schools of Indiana, and 
took degrees at Wabash and Butler Col- 
leges. He studied law, but never prac- 
ticed, turning to newspaper work instead. 
His first novel, “The Main Chance,” was 
regarded as an interesting and virile piece 
of work, but he has far surpassed it in the 
newer story, “The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” as pleasant a romance as one 
could wish for. 


Meredith 
Nicholson 





WITH THE NEW 
BOOK S&S 


ii By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


For fifteen years, beginning with his 
publication of a work almost alone in 
American historical study in 
changing the current of his- 
torical thinking the world over, 
Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan 
has been discussing the range of the in- 
fluence of sea power upon modern history. 
His works on the battles of the long 
Anglo-French struggle, the “Life of Nel- 
son,” “Types of Naval Officers,” on the 
War with Spain and “The Problem of 
Asia,” all turn to the same text. No other 
historian now living has done so much to 
give a physiographic base to history. 

In “Sea Power in Its Relations to the 
War of 1812” Captain Mahan has sought 
to enforce the same moral, but it is ever 
one of the ironies of letters that men suf- 
fused with a single idea gradually cease 
to see the facts which do not agree with 
their primary theory. The Continent 
plays its part in history as well as the 
Ocean, and in the process of history the 
Continent has its victories as well as the 
sea,—as the vast inroad which began with 
Alaric and ended with Tamerlane proved 
through a thousand years of human dis- 
aster. The War of 1812 properly consid- 
ered records one of the victories of the 
Continent as opposed to sea power, which 
rested during that struggle wholly in the 
hands of England. Captain Mahan, who 
does not quite grasp this logical concept, 
is yet conscious of it in his preface. 

If the main point of a great war is 
missed, these two lucid volumes set in 
full array the causes which for one hun- 
dred and fifty years had been ingraining 
in the British mind the doctrine that a 
British seaman must be ready to serve 
the Crown wherever found, the utter im- 
potence of our Government under the sep- 
aratists regime of Jefferson, our igno- 
minious failure at sea, and our final suc- 
cess by sheer mass of land. 

The English case at the opening of the 
war has never been before so candidly 
put by any American. The naval battles 


Sea Power 
War of 1812 


A. T. Maban 


of the conflict, for the most part fruitless 
duels, receive the expert narrative and 
trained estimate of a master of combat at 
sea. The land fights, they can hardly be 
called battles, are briefly summarized, but 
with full comprehension of their relation. 
The folly of the policy of Jefferson and 
Madison has been before exposed by 
Adams and Roosevelt, as it was earlier 
by Hildreth. Nowhere is Bancroft more 
deceptive than at this point. Worse folly 
was never shown bythe rulers of a great 
people, but even Captain Mahan, with his 
broad view, does not fully allow for these 
blunders as part of the inevitable stage of 
development which was slowly consol- 
idating separate jarring colonies into a 
conscious nation, In its effect on neutral 
rights, one of the most important in the 
entire war, the splendid defense of the 
General Armstrong at Fayal, Captain 
Mahan omits. This can hardly be due 
to an oversight, and, perhaps, springs 
from the naval officer’s unwillingness to 
recognize the fighting qualities of the pri- 
vateer, never better done than in this 
great engagement. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 
* *'  * 


Out of a full life, a long experience 
and universal acquaintance, Colonel Hig- 
Fart ota ginson has brought together in 
feces a single volume on the past, 
Wentworth Magazine articles, addresses, 
Higginson = shorter essays, and the sub- 
stance of some lectures. There is here 
a personal and inner view of the abolition 
agitation, intimate knowledge of the 
Golden Age of our American letters, of 
which Colonel Higginson is the last 
living representative, the acquaintance 
at first hand of an actor in the great 
struggle in which he commanded the first 
negro regiment. This many men of 
equal years could give, but they are all 
illumined, interpreted and rendered vital, 
given the emphasis of beacons. Each in- 
cident, though trifling, each anecdote, 
though brief, and each utterance, though 
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With the 


it may be following in some track already 


‘“footworn by others, blooms with a sense 


of the essential nobility of humanity, the 
equality of opportunity and the superior- 
ity of the Democratic ideal to all other 
ideas and ideals put together. This has 
been both the lesson and the inspiration 
of Colonel Higginson’s life, and it makes 
this volume which, while it has much in 
it that is fresh, has little that is absolutely 
new, a perpetual reinforcement to the 
higher Americanism. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


* * * 


» Miss Betham-Edwards has for many 
years been one of the few English writers 
HomeLite who has understood France. 
France —_ An. occasional novel scattered 
fis Matilda over the last thirty years, has 
Bawards kept her before the English 
public, but her real work has been her 
books on’ France. Her “France of To- 
day”. is perhaps the most satisfactory 
sketch of the French provinces which has 
appeared. Long a resident in France, 
given to wandering in its out-of-the-way 
sorners, she has come to know the struc- 
To her 


ture of French life intimately. 
other volume, which was a description of 
Ezance, department.by department, she 
has added a larger volume, which takes 
up French life from the standpoint of the 


naturalist. Detail by detail, taking all 
sides. of daily conduct, from the bedroom 
and bedroom habits, with which she opens 
her book, she passes through the whole 
round of the habits, the conventions, the 
ambitions and the morals of the well-to- 
do, A broad side of French life she dec- 
prously veils: Its intimate and _ social 
companionship she widely opens. 

4 Her paradox that there is more home 
life in France than among the English- 
Speaking races has its abundant truth, but 
this is, after all, a question of definitions. 
Knowing French life intimately, she has 
avoided the misconceptions of most who 
Write on these subjects. She has made 
tlear the extent to which the pecuniary 
independence of the wife gives her a claim 
pon the attention, the deference, but 
hot always the more intimate society. of 
the husband. Outside of the domestic 
life and the avocations which in’ one way 
Or another support domestic life, Miss 
Betham-Edwards does not go. She con- 
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ceals the skeleton of France, its enormous 
population of illegitimate children, ‘its 
great army of unattached women, and 
what is worse than all, the lubricity which 
stains the thoughts of men and women 
like a dye. (A, C. McClurg & Co.) 


* * * 


A great poet seemed to be near the 
horizon when Mr. William Watson in 
Witten 1884 published his first epi- 
Watson grams, followed in 1890 with 

= what remains on the whole, 
psa still, his greatest poem, 
“Wordsworth’s Grave.” | He has since 
published thirteen volumes. His collected 
poems appeared seven years ago. He had 
to aid his flowering verse a publisher (John 
Lane) who was his assiduous admirer. 
His own personality, even some disasters 
which have stained a nature. sensitive, 
fragile and dowered with more than its 
share of poetic vagrancy, have aided in 
keeping his stately and impressive ‘muse 
before the public. 

He now succeeds his single volume of 
“Selected Poems” in 1898, with two vol- 
umes of poems which include the body 
of his work, though with a self-conscious- 
ness, partly his, and partly his publisher’s, 
he does not propose.to consign to oblivion 
the verses which he omits,. At the end of 
the present issue is a neat reference to 
the place where the scattered members of 
his poetic powers are to be found. 

By the two volumes now issued he will 
be judged. They contain the lofty note 
of “Wordsworth’s Grave,” the keen analy- 
sis of “The Tomb of. Burns,” the refined 
personal emotion in the poem on Tenny- 
son, “Lacrime Musarium.” . The vigorous 
but poetic verse to which he was moved 
by the Armenian Massacres in the “purple 
East” is here, with some omissions. So 
are most of his sonnets, ‘The Princess 
Quest,” perhaps the poorest of his utter- 
ances; his epigrams which bespoke his 
youthful attitude..towards life and the 
occasional lyric note in which his genius 
rises like a star. 

These collected poems, extending over 
more than a score of years, for there are 
in this collection some new poems, give 
scope and call for a final estimate. This 
will place Mr. ..Watson among. those 
greater men of the lesser rank, of whom 
Gray is so easily first in English letters. 
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Those of.this flock of singing birds have 
the grand :style, the note of elevation, the 
capacity for fervor, and a sense rather ‘of 
the tears of life than of its laughter. Their 
young, somewhat sterile loves give to all 
their poesy the accent of regret, of sur- 
cease of sorrow, which spreads over every 
life aware that at its critical Spring, there 
was restraint and reserve, where there 
should have been frank acceptance of 
nature’s compelling power. These come 
close to the train of the greater poets, but 
they do not orbit life, they have not the 
compelling line, they lack when their mar- 
shalled rhymes defile in order the con- 
quering clarion peal which is to be heard 
through all time. Y 


*x* * * 


To letters Mr. Woodberry is known as 
a poet whose verse has that rare quality, 
TheTorch  ‘istinction. As a University 
_ professor at Columbia, he was 
Edward at war with all the academic 
” Y¥ routine about him because he 
believed in the value of inspiration rather 
than information. In a day when exam- 
inations have made professors dull and 
teaching is more and more turned over to 
the type of men who have knowledge 
rather than wisdom, the acquisition of the 
pundit rather than the voice of the seer, 
Mr. Woodberry insisted on looking at 
learning as a lamp rather than a tank. 
It is doubtless this which has led him to 
title the eight lectures which he has de- 
livered in the Lowell Institute, “The 
Torch.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) In 
the first he has writ large his theory of 
letters, as the expression by genius of the 
genetic thought of a race. He has ex- 
pounded, perhaps with unnecessary care, 
the fashion in which myth and legend be- 
came the skeleton on which this ideal is 
modeled by genius, as the sculptor piles 
his clay around the iron bars which are 
the skeleton of his creation. Having used 
Prometheus as an example of the way in 
which a myth envisages a race, he em- 
ploys Spenser, the dawn of our Renais- 
sance, Milton its maturer fruit, Words- 
worth, the moral and Shelley, the artistic 
impulse of the last century, to illustrate 
the various applications of his view of 
genius as the light-keeper. 
Mr. Woodberry has nimble style, ex- 
pository skill, but lacks the sonorous line 


News 


and the greater beauty of prose. But, 


those who are weary of college “English” 
and the popular habit of burying all study 
under citations, research and the multiple 
echoes of manifold attempts to find why 
a plant blossoms by examining its roots, 
will hear in “The Torch” the note of a new 
voice crying aloud in the wilderness the 
value of the visible idea. 


* * * 


The greatest theme modern verse has 
held is meshed in the luckless, but in- 
Tristram ana ¢Vitable love of Tristram for 
Isoult Isoult. It is much in the great 
Marthaw. company who have essayed 
meres this theme to have avoided 
complete failure. Miss Austin has done 
more. She has written a poem cast in 
the form of a rapid tragedy, opening with 
a keen and feminine touch in a dialogue 
between Guinevere and Isoult, which has 
not only lines of beauty, but sense also of 
the deeper mystery of this supernal tri- 
umph of pure passion over the larger and 
inevitable need and duty of state and 
race. Regular in some of its rhythm and 
failing in elevation, there still throbs 
through these lines the expression of that 
unavailing struggle with the conventions 
of life which is the tragedy of modem 
character, from which no woman is wholly 
exempt, which no woman wholly escapes, 
which wrecks those who yield to it, and 
brings to even greater shadow of dry rot 
‘those who resist. (Poet Lore Co.) 


*x* * * 


Greek impulse and suggestion giving 
her clue and following much that has been 
long familiar, Mrs. Drummond 
_ has in this short poem done 


Alcestis 


Sarah King 


war something more than smooth- 


ly echo an old lament. She 
has written verse which has frequent lines 
that hold attention, though none that ex- 
tort it. (The Macmillan Co.) 


*x* * * 


The education of woman and the read- 
justment in the relation of the sexes 
Beundana Which this implies, are causing 
Free a seething change in utterance 

- on these issues not to be light- 
Hagh Mann jy ignored, and always liable 
to be misunderstod as much by those who 
seek to express it as by those who con- 
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With the 
demn the new utterance. What is for- 
gotten by those who have to write is that 
on the printed page, as in picture or study, 
nothing justifies nudity but high technical 
skill used in the service of some portion, 
large or small, of genius. Anybody can 
make a coarse photograph who has cam- 
era, plate and developing pan, and any 
school boy can indicate on a fence by two 
lines obscenity a thousand times worse 
than the most daring nudity ever achieved 
in art. The real difficulty with the new 
literature, which is seeking emancipation 
of the sexes, is that it consists mostly of 
schoolboy scrawling on the fence, as has 
Mr. Hugh Mann’s attempts in his two 
reading dramas to show that passion need 
not be exclusive, that one man can love 
two women, or one woman two men, with 
sex love and remain true to a lofty ideal. 
Polygamy and androgamy long since saw 
this, Abhorrent or accepted, and this par- 
ticular issue can be laid aside for the sake 
of argument, it is perfectly clear a thesis of 
this sort can be presented only by the man 
with dramatic power, artistic instinct and 
a command of his material. Mr. Mann 
has none of these, and his puppets go 
through the motions which are intended 
to be piquant and lifelike, and are instead 
either trivial or porcine. It is not so 
much what would ordinarily be called Mr. 
Mann’s morals which are impossible, but 
his men and women who are impossible. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 


* * * 


In spite of the poor way in which Eng- 
lish photo-engravers and still more Eng- 
Titian. lish printers handle the half- 

tone, this series gives, for the 

Newne’ lowest price, the largest num- 
Leary" ber of intelligible reproduc- 
tions of great painters yet issued. Each 
of these additions to it have Titian, a 
matter-of-fact essay by Malcolm Bell, 
and Lippi, a thorough study of the man’s 
career, his place in modern criticism and 
the position which he occupied. Lippi 
has also a carefully compiled list of im- 
portant works, including one in this coun- 
try in Mrs. P. Warren’s collection in Bos- 
ton. This is not the only notable exam- 
ve another being in the Yale Library in 
ew Haven, about which there can be no 
teasonable doubt felt. The value of the 
work lies altogether, however, not in the 
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essay, though Mr. Konodys well repays 
reading, but in the succession of illustra- 
tions, in each case sixty-four. For Lippi 
this covers the body of his works, and in- 
cludes several doubtful examples. For 
Titian it is less adequate. The sweep, 
the fervor and the amazing technical skill 
which on the whole makes Titian the 


.greatest technician who ever lived, glow 


even through these process photographs. 
The more subtle personal quality of Lippi, 
his naive interest in life and his prefer- 
ence for the freer sentiment does not al- 
ways survive this successive transfer from 
painting to photograph, from photograph 
to etching, and from etching to plate and 
paper. (Frederick Warne Co., New 
York.) 
* * * 

A most useful book, as might be ex- 
pected. One hundred and forty of its 
Representative three hundred and forty-seven 
Style, +=pages go to the study of De 
WitiamtT, Quincey’s study of style. This 
Brewster — is, after all, the final discussion 
in English of the application of form to 
the expression of the process of thought. 
It is preceded by Newman’s definition of 
literature. 

It is succeeded by Spencer, Lewes, 
Stevenson, Pater and Frederic Harrison. 
I know of no one volume whose reading 
is more likely to start the young writer 
aright in the difficult task of forming a 
style without becoming formal or man- 
nered. (The Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


When Mr. George Bernard Shaw was 
young he shocked people because he be- 
lieved in it; now that he is old 
he shocks them because it pays. 
A penniless journalist, he 
wrote improper novels because 


The 
Irrational 
Knot 


G. Bernard 
Shaw 


he saw the sham in the proprieties; now 
that he is old, he writes improper plays 
because he sees that a shock to the pro- 


prieties amuses his audience. In amuse- 
ment lies large audiences, and in large 
audiences, large returns. 

“The Irrational Knot” (Brentano’s) 
was published in 1880, when he was just 
twenty-four years old. Mr. Shaw was 
a young Fabian. Socialist to the finger 
tips, he was aflame with desire to trans- 
form society. He had the artist’s horror 
for the sham distinctions which English 
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society imposes, the artist’s contempt for 
incapacity which is the curse of-all wealth 
and its nemesis, and the artist’s rapture 
for a general principle carried to its far- 
thest logical result. 

The novel failed to attract attention be- 
cause it was without the story-telling 
power or the capacity to fuse all these 
things into a dramatic and inspiring whole, 
a lack under which Mr. Shaw still suffers. 
By result his plays crackle mightily, but 
they do not warm at all. In the “Irra- 
tional Knot” Mr. Shaw takes a young 
technical engineer and the daughter of 
one of the mafly men who live on their 
means in London, the engineer a great 
inventor, the young woman thrilling with 
passionate desire, unstifled by birth and 
breeding, marries them, and then shows 
how miserable they become because the 
young engineer and workman is without 
the outer shell of manner, and she, long- 
ing for passion and not for. respect, de- 
clines to an old lover, a scoundrel-gentle- 
man, of a weak but familiar type. Around 
this tragedy, which ends in a ruined wife, 


The. Lark 


News 


there revolve the socialism of the early 
eighties, its art, a young dancer, whose 
original will be apparent to everyone fa- 
miliar with the London of the day in the 
heroine of a public song, and much other 
bric-a-brac of a-period now a quarter of a 
century away. If you have the time to 
read it and do not mind being bored occa- 
sionally, it is a very good novel, but, as 
in Mr. Shaw’s plays, at the close the thing 
breaks off instead of ending. 


* * * 


Doubtless. this book would never have 
been written if it had not been for the 
TheLerkins Very large circulation—read- 
Wedding ers, not cabbage heads—raised 
by “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” but in spite of the 
palpable imitation, this study of an Irish 
mother who marries again, her sons and 
her daughter, the singular mixture of life 
in a Northern town, and all the various 
planes of human life: make a half hour of 
the same risible reading as its prototype. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


Alice 
McAlilly 


in London 


By Gerald Massey 


ISTEN, my little one! it is the lark, 

Captured and blinded, singing in the dark. 

His nest-mate and:his. younglings all are dead, 
Their feathers flutter on some foolish head. 
Of some lost Paradise, poor bird, he sings, 
Which for a:moment back his vision brings ; 
Wide fields of morning, woods and waterfall : 
A world of boundless freedom over all. 
He sings of that great glory far away ; 
He sings his fervid life out, day by day ; 
Imprisoned in an area underground, 
He sings as if all Heaven were listening round. 
He soars in spirit still divinely strong, 
And spends each heart-beat in a wave of song, Chron: 
Trying to make a little heaven here and hi 
For others, he who has lost his own, poor dear! pete 
As if with floods of music he would drown Aide 
The dire, discordant roar of London town. InTROD 

From the London “Book Monthly.” 
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Reviewed by John 


proaching celebration of the two 

hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin, and the best and 
most enduring: monument that. can be 
reared’ to his memory, is the’ publication 
of a complete and adequate edition of his 
writings. Three distinctive editions have 
been published since his death: the first, 
about ninety years ago, by his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin,’ which lacks 
judgment in selections; followed about 
twenty years later, by Jared Sparks’s ten 
volumes. » Mr. Sparks, however, took: lib- 
erties with the originals ; and in 1887 John 
Bigelow’s edition, based on the. Stevens 
collection, secured by the United States 
Government, was issued, and this was 
considered to‘be a fmal work: 

Dr. Smyth’s edition, two volumes of 
which have been published, will be by far 
the most complete and inclusive, and the 
following abstracts will give a fair idea 
of the scope of the work: Volume I con- 
tains a critical introduction of’ the writ- 
ings of Franklin, and the Autobiography. 
Volume II contains “The Dogwood Pa- 
pers,” now for the first time reprinted; 
Franklin’s contributions to the “Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette;” prefaces to “Poor Rich- 
ard;” and a recently discovered manu- 
script by Franklin, “The State: of the 
British Plantations in America,” written 
in 1731-2, containing remarkable prédic- 
tions of the future of the Colonies. Vol- 
ume III will contain correspondence re- 
lating to Franklin’s experiments in Elec- 
tricity, and correspondence with Peter 
Collinson, never before printed, and re- 
vealing more completely: than any other 
Franklin’s private character. Volume IV 
will have correspondence in England, 
1765-1772, ten articles by Franklin from 
English journals, and the “Pennsylvania 
Chronicle,” relating to the Stamp Act, 
and his report of Pitt's Speedie on the 

‘Tae Wrerines’ OF Derwneseun Baambun 
ConLECTED AND Epitep With a LIFE AND 
Intropuction. By Albert Henry Smyth. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1905. Vols. 
I, II. 8vo. Illustrated. 


oy ign most notable feature of the ap- 
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Stamp Act: Volume V will be valuable 
for Franklin’s correspondence, 1772-1776, 
chiefly political and scientific. _ Volume 
VI. will contain correspondence, 1776- 
1780, : including the ‘bagatelles” both in 
English and French, from. previously 
unknown copies, ani.’ correspondence 
with Madame: Brillorf and. other ladies 
of France. Volume VEE will again con- 
tain correspondence, 1780-1783, including 
many new letters. Volume VIII will in- 
clude correspondence, 1783-1786, chiefly 
of a political and scientific character, with 
éxtracts from a private journal; Volume 
IX will contain cotrespondence, ».1786- 
1789, relating to the.constitution.and the 
affairs of Penhsylvania. Volume: X. will 
have correspondence, 1789-1790; and a 
terminal essay on “The Life and Charac- 
ter of Franklin.” The arrangement is 
strictly chronological. 

Dr. Smyth: has spared no time or ex- 
pense to discover the whereabouts ' of 
Franklin Manuscripts, both in Amertica 
and Europe, and every document and let- 
ter reprinted has been personally exam- 
ined and faithfully copied from the origi- 
nal, and he has furthermore noted the col- 
lection, public or private,;: which ‘is its 
home. In making fresh copies of origi- 
nals, he has corrected upwards of two 
thousand errors in the previous editions, 
and many letters marked. “incomplete,” 
“mutilated,” etc}, have now been com- 
pleted by the discovery of the missing 
leaves. In referring to the unwearied in- 
dustry he has displayed, and the great 
service he has rendered to American his- 
tory, in the compilation of these volumes, 
it may be stated that Sparks published 
1016 Franklin Manuscripts, of which 407 
had not appeared in any previous collec- 
tion; Bigelow published 1357, of which 
380 were not in Sparks’, and in the’ pres- 
ent edition are 385 letters and 40 articles, 
all from the pen of Franklin, not pre- 
viously published by any editor. 

The volumes composing this edition are 
designed to appear at monthly intervals, 
and those at hand are handsomely printed 
and illustrated, 





Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘*Renascence 
Portraits’’- 


Reviewed by N. 


66 HANK God!” a writer of history 
is credibly reported to have said 
not long ago, “Thank God that 

I have no literary style to tempt me out 

of the straight and narrow path of scien- 

tific exactness !” 

This is a North Pole distance from the 
attitude of Dr. Paul Van Dyke, professor 
of history at Princeton, in the book called 
“Renascence Portraits,” which has re- 
cently been added to his former studies of 
the rapid changes and growth in thought, 
literature and religious and political insti- 
tutions between the days of Petrarch and 
the days of Elizabeth. 

He frankly states at the outset a desire 
to be interesting without being the less 
exact; an intent to be short; and an inter- 
pretation of history “as a branch of litera- 
ture ;” which result in a delightfully writ- 
ten book, under whose pleasant-spoken- 
ness one feels the steel sinews of profound 
and scholarly research. 

Dr. Van Dyke usually has a reason for 
doing things. He calls his book “Renas- 
cence Portraits” because the movement in 
Italy was marked by the appearance of 
numerous paintings of individuals. He 
sticks to the English spelling of the word 
because he will not let his own language 
confess poverty when it has an exact 
equivalent. He chooses three men more 
or less strangers to the ordinary reader 
of history in English to illustrate his 
points, since “whatever light they throw 
on the Renascence will seem more illumi- 
nating because it is new.” 

Pietro Aretino stands for the declension 
of the Renascence in Italy. It is a very 
human picture that is blocked out fairly 
and squarely of the Venetian litterateur, 
whose career Addison once declined to 
tell in the “Spectator,” because he was 
“too trite an instance. Everyone knows 
that all the kings of Europe were his trib- 
utaries.” To-day few people, even among 
those of cultivation, know more than the 
name of this Italian—the cobbler’s son 
who became the friend of Titian and 


*RENASCENCE Portraits. By Paul Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Michael Angelo; whose untrained pen, 
biting as acid, gained fame and for- 
tune for him as the father of art criti- 
cism, the maker of satirical poetry in new 
forms, the composer of tragedies and com- 
edies, and the blackmailing “Scourge of 
Princes” who “levied tribute from those 
to whom the world paid tribute.” 

Living in England at the same time with 
Aretino was Thomas Cromwell, states- 
man. He at least understood and assim- 
ilated the spirit and ideals of the Renas- 
cence, endeavored to spread its broader 
knowledge and culture by sweeping out 
monasticism, encouraged the growth of in- 
dividualism by breaking the old feudal 
nobility, and fostered everywhere the 
New Learning against the Old. 

With these two men, Dr. Van Dyke 
stands up Maxmilian I, Emperor of Ger- 
many, the versatile man of ambition and 
restless energy, whose medizval heart 
was never modernized by his eagerness to 
accept the first influence of the Renas- 
cence. As the book puts it, “Scratch the 
superficial polish of his humanism and the 
knight of the fourteenth century shows 
beneath.” 

For the original material for these three 
interesting portraits, Dr. Van Dyke has re- 
lied chiefly on the four thousand letters of 
Aretino and such of his writings as are 
still extant ; on Maxmilian’s own writings, 
until recently ascribed to his secretaries; 
and on the Calendar of State Papers which 
gives a very different aspect of Thomas 
Cromwell from the gross exaggerations 
in Pole’s “Apologia ad Carolum Quin- 
tum,” discussed in the appendix. 

“The ordinary reader,” to whom this 
book is addressed will not be the one to 
appreciate it, unless we are very greatly 
mistaken in the kind of brain concealed 
in the ordinary reader’s head. “Renas- 
cence Poriraits” is a book for a scholar, 
and by a scholar. 

The Latin motto at the keyhole of the 
book opens every page—“not for gold nor 
for glory, but for the joy of the study, 
with the hope, too, of making the leisure 
hours of my friends pass pleasantly.” 
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English Men of Letters 


Two New Volumes in an Important Series 


* 


Reviewed by Albert S. 


Sir Thomas Browne* 


R. GOSSE has written a mono- 
graph which will gratify every 
reader who has listened to the 
splendid music of that rare old master of 
English prose—Sir Thomas Browne. 
Prose writers, like the stars, differeth one 
from another in glory, and among all the 
constellations in our literary firmament 


the star of the learned knight of Norwich - 


shines with particular lustre. The other 
famous prosemen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such as Milton or Taylor, have 
charmed us with their organ-roll, but 
there is a distinction of style in Browne 
which, from the literary point of view, 
makes him the most eminent prose 
writer of his age, and the series in which 
this volume appears would be incomplete 
without a study of him. 

The author of “Religio Medici” was 
born in 1605, and lived until 1682. His 
life was filled with intellectual pursuits 
and practical work as a physician. Browne 
studied at Oxford and at famous schools 
on the continent. Most of his years were 
spent in Norwich. It was a life particu- 
larly in keeping with Browne’s tastes and 
aims, and Mr. Gosse presents the bio- 
graphical facts, in an interesting manner. 
He keeps us close to Sir Thomas, and 
when we put the book down it is with the 
feeling that the subject has been drawn to 
the life. 

The several volumes from the pen of 
Browne are subjected to critical analysis 
by Mr. Gosse in the course of his study. 
Our author rightly regards Browne’s im- 
portance to-day as altogether of a literary 
character. He does not think Sir Thomas 
was eminent as a philosopher, as a scien- 
tist or as an antiquarian. But as to his 
position among the masters of prose our 
author is in no doubt. And that that high 
place is justly due Browne every lover of 
Style, we think, will admit. 


*Strr THomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. 


English Men of Letters Series. The Mac- 


tillan Company. 
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What Mr. Gosse says in reference to 
the best-known of Browne’s writings, 
“Urn Burial,” will give. some idea of the 
critical faculty shown in this capital book. 
“The jeweled, slow-moving sentences 
proceed with an impression of extraordi- 
nary gorgeousness and pomp, heavy and 
almost bowed down under their trappings 
of ornament. The problem in Browne’s 
mind was to decide what virtue yet sleeps 
in those aged cinders. As this fantastic 
idea revolved in his mind, it took wonder- 
ful shapes of mystery and music; it 
branched to heaven, it pushed down into 
hell. The pretense of antiquarian re- 
search, of supplying definite fact regard- 
ing the particular vessels dug up at Old 
Walsingham, became slight indeed. One 
can imagine the profound dissatisfaction 
with which a prosaic reader, anxious to 
obtain information of a sociological char- 
acter, and quite indifferent to the graces 
of Browne’s style, would turn the pages 
of the ‘Urn Burial.’ Here is applicable the 
immortal simile of Shelley, since to go 
to Browne’s book for plain archzxological 
statement would indeed be like applying 
to a gin-shop for a shoulder of mutton. 
“In the highly inflammable state of 
Browne’s imagination, a phrase or epithet 
is sufficient to start him off, and he blazes 
in a spurt of odorous language, like a 
pine-knot touched by a lighted match.” 

There is nothing better in Mr. Gosse’s 
critical writings than this little book. In 
the present series it will be placed with 
his study of Jeremy Taylor, which, by the 
way, it equals in soundness of judgment, 
sympathy, and the saving grace of an at- 
tractive style. 


Andrew Marvell * 


NDREW MARVELL, poet, satir- 

ist, friend of Milton, M. P., for 

Hull in the reign of Charles II, is 

the subject of Mr. Birrell’s well written 

volume. In our time it is, perhaps, safe 

*ANDREW MARVELL. By Augustine Birrell. 

English Men of Letters Series. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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to say that Marvell is best-known by a 
slender sheaf of poems, but of his career 
most of us care and know little. It is 
therefore appropriate that Mr. Birrell 
should step in with this carefully prepared 
and meritorious biography. Marvell’s life 
is quite as interesting as-his poetry, and 
he who would like to know the calibre of 
an old-fashioned patriot-scholar must turn 
to Mr. Birrell’s description of the satirist 
of the Commonwealth and the Restora- 
tion, 

Mr. Birrell has found space for numer- 
dus letters’ of Marvell’s: The letters are 
well worth: reading. They seem to throb 
with the life of that far-off day, and they 
areextremely human, despite their quaint- 
ness.’ Marvell touched life on many sides 
and'his career had phases of the romantic. 
One thing shines conspicuously in his life 
—character. He would: not’ sell himself 
for position or fortune. 

Upon the question of Marvell’s place in 
English ‘letters Mr. Birrell has no illu- 


News 


sions. / He kriows; that his, subject was not 
a great poet, nor indeed a consummate 
master of verse... He could not write like 
Lovelace; or Cowley, or Waller. “The 
glorious moments are all too few,” regret- 
fully;says Mr. Birrell. - But. Marvell was 
a true satirist; he unquestionably had the 
divine gift of lyric poetry.. We should be 
thankful for those sweet strains that 
softly melt the ages thro’, and with’ Mg, 
Birrell cast aside all critical restraint and 
find nothing but “sheer enjoyment” in 
lines like these: 

Bind me; ye woodbines, in your twines, 

Curb me about, ye gadding vines, 

And oh, so close your circles lace, 


That I may. never leave this place! 
But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 


-Ere I your silken bondage break, 


Do you,-O brambles chain me, too, 
And, courteous briars, nail, me through. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s-vest aside; 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 


Fresh Volumes of Essays 


of the mighty Bodley,” as Elia has writ- 


A New Birrell * 


«FRESH volume of essays from 
Mr. Augustine’ Birrell is a literary 
delight: With his old-fashioned 

eighteenth century tastes and his gift of 
sunny, harmless irony, he brings a flavor 
as Of some new “Tatler” or “Spectator.” 
Addison and Swift and Charles Lamb, 
and his cherished Dr. Johnson, these have 
not been read and loved by Mr. Birrell 
‘ unfruitfully. Something of their manli- 
ness and of their truly English humor and 
humanity he has inherited; nor is there 
lacking the air. of the old inns of court, 
in the droll wit and the easy legal allusions 
that illumine the pages of this lettered 
barrister. 

The chief essay, among the. twenty- 
seven in the new collection is an agree- 
able discourse’ on the ancient Oxford 
library. Like more than one other Cam- 
bridge scholar, Mr. Birrell has. felt the 
charm of that old-world shrine, “here in 
the heart of learning, under the shadow 





*In THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN AND OTHER 
Essays. By Augustine Birrell. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


ten. “Colleges,” says Mr. Birrell, “like 
ancient homesteads, unless they are yours, 
never quite welcome you, though ready 
enough to receive with civility your ten- 
dered meed of admiration. You wander 
through their gardens, and pace their 
quadrangles with no sense of co-owner- 
ship ; not for you their clustered memories. 
In the Bodleian every lettered heart feels 
itself at home.” American millionaires 
are invited by Mr. Birrell to contribute 
any odd million, or even half-million, they 
may have hidden away in some casual 
investment, towards needed support of the 
old library. “The Bodleian cannot conde- 
scend to beg. It is too majestical.” 

A delicate and discriminating essay in- 
troduces us to the author’s distinguished 
father-in-law, the late Frederick Locker. 
“Whatever subject he approached—was it 
the mystery of religion, or the moralities 
of life, a poem or a print; a bit of old 
china or a human being—whatever it 
might be, it was along the avenue of taste 
that he gently made his way up to it.” 

Unpretending and slight in form, these 
books of Birrell’s, like those of Austin 
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Fresh Volumes 


Dobson, have a permanent quality. They 
are like the solace of a wise friend’s talk 
beside a cheerful fire. 


Joun RussELL Hayes. 


Way of Nature* 


ANY arguments have been ad- 
vanced against stories of animal 


life—“romances”—written as pop- 
ular natural history. Mr. John Burroughs, 
who claims recognition all over the world 
as the dean of American outdoor writers, 
answers in his new book, “Ways of Na- 
ture,” the various attacks made upon him 
when he fought against the tendency to 
play with true natural history. So skill- 
fully has Mr. Burroughs written the book, 
so calmly has he expressed his most con- 
vincing arguments, that the volume can 
be enjoyed simply for the information it 
contains about nature and her habits; and 
no matter which side one has upheld in 
the controversy, “Ways of Nature” wins 
the victory for Mr. Burroughs. 

Of all men, this author knows before 
he writes. He is first an observer of na- 
ture, he loves to be among living things, 
to feel their music and their beauty, but 
more than this—he is a most fascinating 
essayist. His genial manner, his love for 
plants and animals, and for man, make all 
his books charming. “Ways of Nature” 
proves no exception to the rule, and 
whether read as an argument or as a col- 
lection. of nature essays, it but adds to Mr. 
Burroughs’s books another delightful vol- 
ume. 

C. E. BRAMBLE. 


The Pardoner’s Wallet + 


NE lays down the volume of essays 
() called “The Pardoner’s Wallet” 

with the .wish that men of Mr. 
Crothers’s stamp might increase indefi- 
nitely—it is so evident that they are a 
delightful race of folk. The reader even 
goes so far as to nourish a cheerful hope 
that somewhere in his own dark recesses 
there may be hidden a strain of the same 
quality, He, too, peradventure, may be 
a Pardoner—in the making. 





*Ways oF Nature. "By John Burroughs. 
Hlustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+TuE PARDONER’s WALLET. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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As the author explains his Chaucerian 
title it is “only a wallet containing tenta- 
tive suggestions concerning things par- 
donable.” In a so fallible, yet fairly well- 
meaning world it is a pity that we should 
ever mistake temporary for eternal veri- 
ties, or should lose the comfort out of 
life which comes of not taking our fel- 
low-beings too hard. Mr. Crothers has 
made his study of essentials and non- 
essentials, his plea for the side we don’t 
hear so much about, in the large and .se- 
rene spirit of the wise and kindly looker- 
on, who has earnestness and to spare for 
the more serious. aspects of existence, but 
who «isn’t above enjoying his own gentle 
ironies and the ticklesome side-lights he 
turns upon human nature. He loves \to 
think well, if humorously, of his asso- 
ciates in this earthly pilgrimage. :. And the 
humor is  characteristically American; 
light-hearted and a trifle sardonic, with 
hard sense for a basis, it has a kind of 
prairie freedom and wholesomeness. 

If the ardent essay lover misses in him 
the supreme felicity of phrase, the firm- 
ness and charm, the intensely individual 
note of the great essayists, it.is only to 
remember how rare these things really 
are, and how easy it is to forgive the lack 
of them to a man who can interest us and 
leave us feeling more charitable and hope- 
fuller of our kind. 


MARGARET LaInGc CROWELL. 


Talks of A Bookman#* 


LUENT and. suggestive talks on 
many themes make up this volume, 
—Dante, Pascal, Stevenson, minor 

poets, and various ethical and literary 
subjects, with some fifty pithy paragraphs 
called “Chips from a Literary Workshop.” 


It is not very cheering to a devotee of 
Walter Pater’s golden books, so rich in 
idealism and counsels of perfection, to 
find Dr. Marvin discussing these books as 
“disheartening and distressing,” and as 
leading at last to “darkness and despair.” 
Nor will he find many to agree with: him 
that Stevenson’s letter on Father Damien 
was the result of literary posing and hypo- 
crisy. 





*THE COMPANIONSHIP OF Books AND OTHER 
Papers. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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There is good critical sense in the 
“chips” at the end of the book. No ad- 
mirer of style but will agree with our 
author that the very writers who decry 
style must do so in significant and mem- 
orable diction, or else go without readers. 

Dr. Marvin is a Congregational clergy- 
man, and he mingles wholesome spiritual 
counsel with his cheery reflections on 


Books of More 


The American Judiciary * 


HIS volume is admirably prepared 
to meet the requirements of readers 
who are not lawyers, or who are 
without legal training. Most Americans 
are fairly well acquainted with the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of our 
government, but their knowledge of the 
judicial system is apt to be slight and con- 
fused. Ordinary mortals have ho par- 
ticular fondness for Courts of Justice, and 
are disposed to leave that department of 
the State in the keeping of attorneys and 
unfortunate litigants. 

But when one considers the enormous 
power of the Courts and the possibility 
that one’s life, liberty or property may at 
some time become subject to that power, 
it would seem an imperative duty to be- 
come acquainted with at least the out- 
lines of the American judicial system. For 
this purpose Judge Baldwin’s volume will 
be found a sufficient and reliable guide. 

The author has divided his subject into 
two principal parts. ‘The first part treats 
of the nature and scope of the judicial 
power in the United States, while part 
second is devoted to a description of the 
organization and practical working of 
American Courts. Under the first of 
these main divisions the author gives 
some account of the history of the Ameri- 
can. judiciary, defines the place of the 
Courts in our governmental system, and 
discusses the chief powers residing in the 
Courts in their relation to the administra- 
tion of justice. 

Under the second head Judge Baldwin 
describes the work of the Courts as 





- *Tae AMERICAN JUDICIARY. By Simeon E. 
Baldwin, LL. D. The American State Series. 
The Century Company. 
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books. He places the friendship of books 
very high in the ethical scale, asserting 
rightly that the heart must be fed by noble 
books and that the consequent love of 
beauty is a source of spiritual strength. 
“See that thou lovest what is lovely” he 
quotes,—the words of that wisest and 
cheeriest of Quakers, William Penn. 
Joun RussELL Hayes. 


Serious 


Import 


found in actual practice. The reader is 
supplied with the main facts of the organ- 
ization of Federal and State Courts; their 
principal rules of practice; an outline of 
the systems of pleading, of civil and crim- 
inal procedure; of the power to enforce 
judgments; of trial by jury, and numer- 
ous other subjects which come within the 
jurisdiction of our judicial tribunals, and 
which are lucidly treated in this volume. 
In his comments upon our judiciary, the 
author is conservative, but his views prob- 
ably represent the best opinion current 
among mémbers of the’ Bar. He favors 
the abolition of all obsolete legal trap- 
pings which clog the wheels of justice, and 
make litigation an expensive luxury. On 
the other hand, Judge Baldwin is insistent 
upon a high standard for both Bench and 
Bar in the vital matters of professional 
integrity and learning. 
he ground covered by the author is 
familiar enough to the lawyer, but the 
book is of especial interest to general read- 
ers. Clear in exposition, not burdened 
with technical discussions, sound in its 
statement of principles, uniformly reliable 
as to facts, this volume can be cordially 
recommended to the perusal of both lay 
and professional readers. 


Our Philippine Problem * 


HIS book is at once critical and de- 
scriptive. Its purpose is to describe 
conditions in the Philippines as 

found to-day, and to discuss the results 
of American colonial experience in the 
Islands. The principal chapters are de- 
voted to the following subjects: The be- 





*Our PHILIPPINE PRoBLEM. A Study of 
American Colonial Policy. By Henry Parker 
Willis. Henry Holt & Co. 
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ginning of civil government, the Philip- 
pine civil service, the local government, 
the legal and judicial system, the constab- 
ulary, the control of public opinion, the 
political parties in- the islands; and chap- 
ters on the church question, education, 
social conditions, economic legislation, 
etc., give the reader a wide survey of our 
methods and experience in.colonial admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Willis writes from what is com- 
monly called the “anti-imperialist” stand- 
point. He argues that from all the facts 
of the case the far Pacific islands are cost- 
ing more than they are worth, and that 
the United States should aim to give the 
Filipinos independence within a reason- 
able time. While the book is a readable 
and able presentation of one side of a per- 
plexing problem, many readers -will no 
doubt strongly dissent from the conclu- 
sions at-which Mr. Willis arrives. 


A History of Political 
. Theories * 


Oy, - 


cee 


ys DUNNING’S first volume closed 


with Machiavelli. The seegnd part 
of this scholarly work covers the 
period from Luther to Montesquieu. As 
we leave the Middle Ages behind us and 
approach the modern era, the wealth of 
the materials relating to political theories 
becomes very great. This fact may be 
made more striking when we compare Dr. 
Dunning’s last volume with the first. In 
the earlier installment, the period covered 
extended from the early Greek philoso- 
phers to the close of medizval times, 
whereas the new volume embraces about 
three and a half centuries. The later 
period being nearer to the time in which 
we live, is, on the whole, richer and more 
interesting in its aspects of political the- 
ory than the former. It may be stated, 
therefore, that the present volume will 
doubtless appeal more strongly to readers 
than its predecessor. 
The book just issued conforms in scope 
and method to the plan mapped out by 
*A History oF Poxitica, THEORIES. From 
Luther to Montesquieu. By William Archibald 
Dunning. The Macmillan Company. 





of More Serious 
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the author in the first section of his work. 
In the discussion of the various types of 
political theory, Dr. Dunning keeps in 
view the chief events of European history. 
He clearly traces the relations of political 
facts to political theories, and while treat- 
ing of the doctrines and controversies of 
the philosophers, never loses sight of the 
actual political conditions of the period 
which gave them birth. This character- 
istic of the author’s method gives life to 
his subject and relieves it of any charge 
of tediousness. 

Beginning with the great Reformers, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin, 
the author takes up in their order the main 
contributors to political theory in the per- 
sons of Buchanan, Althusius, Jean Bodin, 
Suarez, Grotius, More, Hooker, Milton 
and Harrington. Hobbes and Locke each 
have a chapter, and eminent continental 
thinkers, such as Spinoza, Pufendorf and 
Bossuet, are discussed in their relations to 
political science. The eighteenth century 
calls for attention to Wolff and Frederick 
the Great in Germany; Bolingbroke and 
Hume in England, and Vico in Italy. The 
last chapter is entirely given up to the 
work of Montesquieu. 

Apart from the value of Dr. Dunning’s 
criticism of the numerous and conflicting 
doctrines contained in this great body of 
political literature, one of the merits of 
the volume is the admirable clearness with 
which the ideas of the political thinkers 
are set forth. The author not only gives 
the reader the very kernel and substance, 
but he invariably hits upon the essential 
points upon which any given political doc- 
trine rests. 

To each chapter is appended a number 
of selected references bearing upon the 
subject discussed, and a general bibliogra- 
phy completes the work. Should Dr. Dun- 
ning continue his labor in this fruitful 
field and carry the main subject on 
through the French Revolution and the 
nineteenth century, with equal thorough- 
ness and success, this “History of Politi- 
cal Theories” will be justly ranked among 
the ripest products of American scholar- 


ship. 
A. S$. H. 





General Gordon’s 


(44> EMINISCENCES of the Civil 
War,” by Gen. John B, Gordon, 
will always command readers. 

It stands out above the books of its class, 

for the author is just and gracious and 

careful to do justice to all and is full of 
praise for those on the other side. You 
can read this record without anger—or 
bitterness or sourness; he infuses mto his 


Reminiscences 


For the personalities of men on. both 
sides, it is remarkably strong. or the ins 
side history of Gettysburg and Cedar 
Mountain, for the Wilderness, where 
Americans shot each other’ down at the 
rate of two thousand an hour, it is a re+ 
markable and a memorable story, illus- 
trating every noble quality, possible in 
men, even when it is shown that “‘soldiers 


GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON 
Author of *‘ Reminiscences of the Civil War’’ 


book the spirit of the patriot and soldier 
—so tenderly that no one is unfairly 
judged or condemned. No detail is omit- 
ted that will lessen the effect as a whole. 

It is impossible in any review to give 
even faintly a sketch of the work. It is 
worth reading, and it will thrill hearts 
North and’ South for brave deeds done 
by Americans. 





*REMINISCENCES OF THE Crvit War. By 
General John B. Gordon. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


in a certain sense are machines; but are 
impressible, sentient machines,” 

The heights gained by General Gor- 
don are within our reach and gained 
through character. He impresses this 
both consciously and unconsciously in all 
his work, and illustrates it through the 
terror-stricken rabbit running from the 
battle, shouted after by a soldier: “Go 
it, Mollie Cottontail! I wish I could go 
with~-you,” which refrain, caught by a 
comrade, was answered in this wise: 
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“Yes, and ’y golly, Jim, ’d go with 
Molly, too, if it wasn’t for my character.” 
General Gordon makes us believe that the 
country depends on the personal character 
of its citizens, and that we are in the 
greatest danger because of universal suf- 
frage and divergent and conflicting inter- 
ests. 


s 
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And as his book seems written to en- 
force that character which insures the 
stability of our Government and he fur- 
nishes the qualities that give particular 
lustre to them, let’s follow the brave com- 
mand to march “Forward.” 


KatE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


A New Volume of Verses’ 


\ A cosin and religious motives pre-_ 


dominate in this little volume of 

verse, though there is some attempt 
at the higher spiritual interpretation of 
life as a thing of dream and mystery in 
such a poem as that which gives its title 
to the collection. The language of the 
poet, as indeed of most poets of our 
time, is the language of nature; and the 
fancifulness of the treatment of the sights 
and sounds of the external world, even 
when they are made, in symbol and alle- 
gory, the medium of moral reflection, 
serves in a measure to offset and to bal- 
ance the seriousness of Miss Bright’s out- 
look upon life. This seriousness carries 
with it an unmistakable assurance of sin- 
cerity as a record of spiritual experiment 
and aspiration, which is _. perhaps 
heightened rather than diminished by 
a certain want of control over the ele- 
ments of poetic expression. Poetry is, 
after all, an art ; and poetic sentiment, how- 


ever charming, can never :take the place 
of poetic structure. And: it.is in this,—in 
the more mechanical elements of her 
art that Miss. Bright falls below 
poets of to-day who may be inferior to 
her in feeling and in fancy. False rhymes 
are not infrequent in this volume, and 
the rhythm often eludes the attentive 
ear. We would warn Miss Bright against 
the modern attempt to devise freer metri- 
cal forms and less regularly accented 
verses. That way lies artistic shipwreck. 
It is safer to return even to the contemned 
models of the eighteenth century for the 
sake of the exercise they afford in the 
sound principles of correct composition: 
And if ever our verse is to get its second 
wind and to renew its lease of life, it will 
be rather through some such temporary 
return to Pope and Boileau than through 
an indefinite extension of the methods of 
Whitman and Verlaine. 
W. A. B. 


In Shelley’s Footsteps! 


upon starbeams and the stuff of 
William Watson 
avers; but did he as truly lack “root in 


S HELLEY truly “seemed nourished 


rainbows,” as 


homely earth?” With the fifty pictures 
of his Italian haunts before us in the pres- 
ent volume, it would hardly seem so. His 
high imaginings had their local habita- 
tions,— Venice, the sun-girt city, the wave- 
less plain of Lombardy, the olive-sandal- 
led Apennine, many-domed Padua proud ; 


*TuE DREAM CHILD AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Norma K. Bright. The Grafton Press. 

+WirH SHELLEY IN ItaLy. By Anna B.. Mc- 
Mahan. Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Pompeii, the city disinterred, along whose 
streets drifted Shelley’s ever-present au- 
tumnal leaves; and that most beautiful 
and solemn cemetery where lies young 
Adonais—a portion of the loveliness 
which once he made more lovely. 

From “A Passage of the Apennines,” 
his earliest poem in Italy, to the enchant- 
ing lyrics written at Lerici, we follow the 
poet through his four wonderful years in 
that “paradise of exiles, Italy.” Some 
thirty of his poems and a score or more 
of Shelley’s letters make up the body of 
the book, with sixty illustrations from old 
engravings and from photographs. I con- 
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fess I prefer to hear Shelley’s skylark 
pouring his harmonious madness to the 
inner ear alone, and to see the towers of 
old Venice quivering through the aerial 
gold of imagination, rather than to have 
them confront me in nicely labeled photo- 
graphs. Away with chemistry when Shel- 
ley. sings! 

Yet here are charming illustrations for 
the letters, and definiteness of Shelley’s 
prose allusions make these appropriate 
enough. Thus, he wrote of reading Dante 
behind the altar of Milan cathedral, 
“where the light of day is dim and yellow 
under the storied window.” From Rome 
he wrote of wandering “in the purple and 
golden light of an Italian evening,” and 
of seeing, “radiant Orion through the 
mighty columns of the temple of Saturn.” 


News 


And in his notebook he muses on the 
Flavian amphitheatre, whose power, he 
says, “is become a dream and a memory.” 
The illustrations for these passages and 
several photographs of Italian rivers, are 
beautiful things. 

The editor’s sympathetic power may be 
shown in her closing estimate of Shelley, 
“Better than his contemporaries, do we of 
the twentieth century understand his mo- 
tives; more plainly than they, do we sec 
that his deeds, even when seemingly 
erratic and blameworthy, were never in- 
spired by other than lofty ideals, and in 
spite of all our materialism, our hearts 
respond as never before to the message 
of the most spiritual of the English poets.” 

Joun Russet Hayes. 


Hopkinson Smith’s Latest 


Yarns 


the charm and the artistic atmos- 
phere which are the distinctive 
notes in Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s work. 
Some of us are old enough to have 
known a home where the fireplace was 
a shrine, to such the “welcome,” “the 
well-swept hearth is a delight, and the 
cheery crackle of the hickory log is a joy.” 
The easy chair, the mug, the pipe and the 
stories, were in fellowship with the fire. 
Sandy MacWhirter could not be happy 
away from blazing logs, perhaps because 
“he had all the warmth of those blazing 
logs in his grasp, and all the snap of their 
coals in his eyes.” How to get his open 
fire when he moved into No. 3 was solved 
by making a hole in the roof and build- 
ing from the floor a wide and capacious 
chimney, where all the congenial spirits 
gathered and warmed and softened under 
the glow—told stories, each man accord- 
ing to his nature, some pathetic, tender, 
but all genial and worth listening to. 
Only those of us intimate with the open 
fire can fully appreciate the familiar touch 


oe Wood Fire in No. 3” has all 





-*TuE Woop Fire 1n No. 3. By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


of everyone poking the fire—each one 
sure that he alone is master of the art. 
First is Boggs—never “satisfied until 
he had punched it black in the face.” 
Then Wharton “would insist that each log 
should be stood on its head and the kin- 
dling grouped about it’—and Pitkin 
“was miserable until he had jammed the 
back log so tight against the besmoked 
chimney that not a breath of air could get 
between the blackened bricks.” Oh, yes, 
we know them all, even MacWhirter, 
whose slightest nudge with the tongs was 
sufficient to kindle it into renewed activ- 
ity. The fire under the loving touch of 
the author is human—yea, it talks— 
sparkles with merriment, roars with 
laughter, croons the low wood songs— 
your mother’s cradle songs—aye, even the 
dying embers warm you clear through to 
the heart. Over these charred logs Mac- 
Whirter builds his castles and finds his 
dream come true, and_kindles for the 
reader a fire that is not only alive, but a 
resistless flame, sweeping before it the 
material things that choke and destroy 
the spiritual. 
Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 
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New Stories That Entertain 


Reviewed by Norma 


The Black Spaniel * 


F Mr. Robert Hichens had set out to 
] deliver to possible patrons various 

samples of his literary goods, so to 
speak, he could scarcely have selected any- 
thing more suitable than this collection of 
short stories, the first of which bears the 
book’s title. 

“The Black Spaniel” represents Mc. 
Hichens in his least pleasing phases. 
The morbid imagination, trite as the ob- 
servation. may seem, yet only too accurate 
an expression, which revelled in produc- 
ing such a nightmare as “Felix,” such an 
unwholesome delectation as “The Woman 
with the Fan,” is here once more in the 
ascendant. A death’s head over the first 
page would have provided a suitable be- 
ginning; bad dreams are a scarcely sur- 
prising outcome of a perusal. 

After “The Garden of Allah” this is 
sickly sentimentality exaggerated to 
ghastliness ; poetry and mysticism are re- 
placed by the crude, unhappy concepts 
that go with-the theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. So “The Black Spaniel” is 
a sad drop from the work that Mr. Hich- 
ens is capable of doing; and the best that 
even his staunchest admirers can say of 
it is that it stands as representative of cer- 
tain characteristics of this author’s genius 
—characteristics now past for the most 
part, or so at least we trust and believe. 

But there are other tales in the volume 
that indicate more truthfully Mr. Hich- 
ens’s trend in development; “The Mission 
of Mr. Eustace Greyne” is a hugely en- 
joyable bit of satire, replete with wit and 
originality, both native to Mr. Hichens’s 
best moods. 

The remainder of the stories are stud- 
ies of the desert, scraps gathered by the 
author when traveling in the Sahara, 
gathering material for “The Garden of 
Allah” and now put into fragments of 
story, a single episode or a sketch of char- 
acter, the kind of experimental thing that 
precedes the undertaking of a pretentious 


*THE BLAcK SPANIEL. By Robert Hichens, 
author of “The Garden of Allah,” etc. Illus- 
trated. F. A. Stokes Company. 


K. Bright 


work ; the sort of preliminary sketch that 
corresponds to the sketches of an artist 
about to begin work on a picture. 

On the whole, these are not the fin- 
ished, finely polished efforts of serious 
workmanship, but they show a master of 
the short story in a number of his widely- 
diverse’ phases and contain, here and 
there, flashes of that brilliancy which has 
brought Mr. Hichens to the first rank 
of contemporary novelists. 


Miss Desmond * 


HIS is more artistic work than Miss 

Van Vorst has been in the habit of 

doing. Sympathy and ‘interpreta- 
tive insight have gone into the making of 
Miss Desmond, the daughter of Puritan 
traditions, who only wakes to the full 
meanings of love through the necessity 
of sacrifice and renunciation. 

After all, it is a world principle that 
no woman’s life is complete without the 
experiences of love. As Mark Twain, in 
“Eve’s Diary,” puts into the mouth of 
the first mother, the intensely human ob- 
servation—“The Garden is lost, but I 
have found him and am content. He 
loves me as well as he can; I Jove him 
with all the strength of my passionate 
nature. If I ask myself why I love him 
I find I do not know, and do not really 
much care to know. This kind of love is 
not the product of reasoning and statis- 
tics. It just comes—and cannot explain 
it. And doesn’t need to”—so is the great 
fact of the illogical love of woman pre- 
sented in Miss Van Vorst’s work. 

“Miss Desmond” is not a novel of plot; 
its situations are the crude situations of 
the younger novelist, whose imagination 
is of but average scope, not deviously 
complicated or suited to the finicky grop- 
ings of a Mr. James, for instance. 

But as a novel of character study, the 
book commands a second glance, and for 
the woman reader at least, it will prove a 
bit of life that will joy the heart and sat- 
isfy the romantic craving. 


_ *Miss Desmonp. By Marie Van Vorst. The 
Macmillan Company. 


. 
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Thirty years were gone and passed be- 
fore a lover came to the dainty little lady, 
scion of the proud Desmond house ; when 
he did come, it was as seed falling into the 
richest possible soil and it bore fruit an 
hundredfold. 

Miss Van Vorst has written of a woman 
with the understanding of a woman; the 
book commends itself for the truth it pre- 
sents and for the certain artistry with 
which it presents that truth. 


Love Alone is Lord * 


Y dint of much perusing of “Vene- 
B tia” and a careful reading of “The 
Castaway,” with an underlying 
knowledge of things Byronian, Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore has concocted a story 
in which the author of “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage” figures as hero and the love 
of the poet for Mary Chaworth supplies 
the romance. 

Skilled novelist though Mr. Moore un- 
doubtedly is, this story has not the grip, 
the force of personality fully conveyed 
which made Miss Rives’s tale of Byron’s 
life and loves so vital, even if so melo- 
dramatic a performance. 

Mr. Moore has accuracy of historical 
fact on his side for much of his work, 
but he has not exercised the imaginative 
impulse which would have given this ver- 
sion of a popular theme, the poetic ele- 
ment that is necessary to it. 

As a result, “Love Alone Is Lord” is 
the picture of an outsider, an artist who 
draws faithfully but  unenthusiastically 
and maintains always the critical attitude 
towards his models, 


Seffy t+ 
66 all is a tenderly human bit of 


story, written about the lives and 
loves of a little group of German- 
Pennsylvanians, “who lived in Maryland.” 
Mr. Long’s singular deftness in creating 
humans, alive and with the plausible vir- 
tues and inevitable frailties of the human, 
has here an excellent opportunity for dis- 
playing itself, as has also his ability to 
control the forces of the emotions with 
his variable moods. 
*Love ALonE 1s Lorp. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
+Serry. By John Luther Long. Illustrated. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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There is -but a very slender thread of 
story, and that nothing to consider from 
a standpoint of originality, but it is just 
this conciseness of the picture that gives 
it charm. 

From the moment Seffy, lackadaisical, 
bashful, jogging leisurely along on the 
back of companionable old Betz, is intro- 
duced to us, we find him lovable. And 
his disastrous attempts to court, in the 
manner of prescribed conventions, the co- 
quettish Sally, have in them as much of 
the element of the pathetic as of the ludic- 
rous. The conclusion is in accordance 
with the fitness of things, and brings the 
utmost satisfaction to the reader who has 
indulgently hovered between laughter and 
tears during the process of perusal. 


From Out the Flame#* 


ITH the reverence of the clergy- 

\ \ man and the skill of a novelist 

not entirely unproven, Mr. Bur- 
rell narrates in the form ‘of fiction, that 
part of the story of the Apostle Paul’s 
career which was connected with the 
younger preacher, Timothy. 

The tale opens with Timothy as a mere 
boy, destined to marry his one-time play- 
mate; it closes with the martyrdom of 
Paul. How Timothy gave up love and 
the care-free life of youth to enter upon 
his ministry at the request of Paul; how 
intrigues in Rome affected the work of 
the Christian teachers, help to make the 
story, not entirely free of the influences 
of its predecessors in the field, but done, 
on the whole, with a picturesqueness that 
is taking and a spirit of truth that brings 
home the gospel lessons as they should 
be brought home in fiction, founded on 
scripture—with clearness and convincing- 
ness. 


The Heart of Lady Anne+ 
A FTER all, dainty, piquant, tempes- 


tuous little Lady Anne was a veri- 
table shrew, if not so strongly vital 
as the original Katharine. And this is a 
courteous Petruchio, an English squire 
*From Ovt THE FLAME. By William Rich- 
ard Burrell. American Baptist Publication So- 
cietv. 
+TuE Heart oF Lapy ANNE. B 
Egerton Castle. Illustrated by 
lin Betts. F. A. Stokes Company. 
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who loves tight wisely and well, and who 
can strategize in order to effect the cap- 
itulation of his rebellious small wife. 

Why the “incomparable Bellairs,” now 
wife of the persistent O’Hara, was drag- 
ged into the story is not altogether ex- 
plainable, except on the ground that Kitty 
always makes ‘a convenient background 
figure, even if, as in this case, a somewhat 
exaggerated: one: For this is' not our 
spontaneous, lovable Kitty, of suitors and 
caprices innumerable, but a dame somie- 
thing coarser and not nigh so witty and 
winning. 

However, the dainty note struck in the 
violet cover and the beautiful little head- 
pieces and chapter pages, is carried out 
in the telling of the tale, and who that 
cannot put aside the monotony of the 
day’s labors and the petty cares and wor- 
ries of a commonplace existence to follow 
unhaltingly Anne’s meteoric career, is in- 
deed unworthy the generous exercise of 
the sprightly wit and quaint fancy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle. 


Hearts and Masks * 


UT of an evening’s episodes Mr. 
MacGrath evolves a pleasant bit 


of entertainment of the order that 
keeps one amused on an hour’s railway 
journey or during a quiet evening of 
leisure between engagements. 

The title is singularly appropriate ; it 
conveys the idea of lightness; it hints at 
adventure and romance, and all that it 
promises it gives. The author of “The 
Puppet Crown,” “The Gray Cloak” and 
“The Man on the Box” does not bespeak 
patience, thought or unqualified belief in 
his imaginative vagaries; he merely asks 
his readers to be pleased and to enjoy; 
and both requests are unreservedly com- 
plied with. 

On the night when “ten of hearts” 
played pranks a-many and thieves and 

*HEARTS AND Masks. By Harold MacGrath. 
Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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lovers grew sadly confused in the general 
upheaval; when a’ ‘cértain~ Dominican 
monk and a blue domino were inspired to 
impose themselves uninvited, upon the 
guests at a fashionable masked ball—on 
that night, lots of things happened, and 
out of this multitude of happenings, com- 
edy came forth easily a victor, leading by 
the hand ‘the mischievous little Love-god 
whose mystical arrows seem to have been 
especially poisoned to meet the demands 
of the occasion. Somehow one thinks of 
this book’ as being fittingly a story for 
the season of St. Valentine’s. 


A Garden in Pink * 
Mire WADE doesythis sort of thing 


well, and while it is scarcely :a 

new thing, she has, however, in- 
vested it with sufficient novelty to make 
it highly delectable. 

“Next year it: shalt beypink!’?: ‘So ex- 
claimed Best of All to the Beloved One, 
and: can we blame the poor man if he 
guessed’ that the thing to be pink was a 
bonnet or'a gown?) But Bestiof All meant 
the garden, just one garden, below the 
Italian terrace, at Glencairn Hall. And 
the pink garden was effected, with 
charming result—as Miss Wade takes the 
pains to tell us in detail. 

We are reminded of “Judith’s Garden” 
and “Chanticleer” all through the story, 
though the atmosphere is entirely dif- 
ferent—it is pink. And really one is per- 
suaded before the end of the volume that 
pink is a most admirable color; even when 
applied to thoughts and hearts. 

here is a wealth of poetry in the little 
story, and no small amount of humor to 
leaven the sweetness, which without it 
would perhaps be too sweet. 

Great care has been expended in making 
the book beautiful in itself, with fanciful 
marginal decorations and tiny photo- 
graphs reproduced in soft sepia. 


*A GARDEN. IN PINK. By Blanche Elizabeth 


Wade. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The Last of a 


An American Girl 
in Italy * 


66 HE Wheat Princess” is what the 
| Italian beggars call Marcia Cop- 
ley in bitter derision. Spending 
the summer with her uncle at the Villa 
Vivalanti, near Rome, she starts out to 
have a good time, as any girl would, to 
dally with her Italian and transplanted 
American lovers and incidentally to take 
lessons in political and social Italy of to- 
day. The conditions about her show their 
worst phase in those poor people which 
one encounters in Italy at every step in 
city and countryside. Their misery and 
discontent are caused chiefly by the wheat 
famine, and the famine is caused and con- 
tinued chiefly by Marcia’s father, in Chi- 
cago, and his corner on the wheat market 
of the world. The girl herself knows 
nothing of the situation, save that she is 
very rich and that the peasants about her 
are very poor. 

Thus the simple and picturesque situa- 
tion is complicated by the suspicions 
awakened in the girl through the taunts 
of the people. Marcia is a generous, 
wholesome and sensible girl, who, when 
she does at last find out the actual state 
of affairs, sets to work to relieve the pop- 
ular distress and to persuade her father 
to sacrifice for once dollars to humanity. 

It would not be fair to go further into 
the plot of the story—it works up to a 
very exciting and dramatic finish, which 
should not be “given away” beforehand. 

To comment generally on the book, we 
find it a distinct fulfillment of the promise 
which Miss Webster showed in her lively 
and veracious tale, “When Patty Went to 
College.” The novel is very different, of 
course—indeed, it is almost unique among 
the late novels in its entire freshness of 
plot and situation. There are astonish- 
ingly few weak points, seldom a betrayal 
of the hand of the tyro—one feels 
throughout, the easy skill and the sense 
of at-homeness between book-covers that 
characterizes the work of the veteran. We 
challenge it on one score only: it is long 





*Tue WHEAT PRINCESS. By Jean Webster. 
The Century Company. 
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drawn out at some stages; the interest 

lags a little, and the whole story would 

gain in crispness if it were “boiled down.” 
E. D. Conover. 


Heart’s Haven* 


HE generous and conscientious em- 
ployment of an editor’s blue pencil 
would doubtless have improved 
“Heart’s Haven.” Not that the book is 
wanting in a certain fineness and a not un- 
promising aptitude in the methods of 
characterization ; but what it does lack is 
the cohesiveness and decisiveness of the 
first-class novel. 

Harmonie is another of those Pennsyl- 
vania communities, later removed to Indi- 
ana, in which German mysticism and fan- 
aticism hold high revel. To be of Har- 
monie meant also to embrace celibacy 
and the difficulties that befell this “ideal 
republic” were the difficulties that always 
hetide when men and women live close 
together and ever in contact with each 
other. Not that Harmonie men, as Mrs. 
Blake depicts them, possessed more of 
coarser fibre than does. the average man; 
indeed, they seem a singularly chaste type, 
but youth and beauty were made to mate, 
and nature manufactured not the ascetic. 
So Harmonie failed in its mission because 
a youth loved a maid, because a husband 
clung to the wife they would have had 
him desert, and the old proverb was but 
once more proven, “Amor vincit omnia.” 


Zalt+ 


a3 HO is the original of Ladislav 
Momuszko ?” will be the ques- 
tion asked by the readers of 
“Zal,” a new novel by Mr. Rupert Hughes. 
Curiosity will be greatly excited, for the 
young pianist, whose story is told in “Zal” 
is described as “the one man in his thou- 
sand of pianists * * * born with a 
deathless enthusiasm in his heart.” He 
*Heart’s Haven. By Katharine Evans 
Blake. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
¢Zau. By Rupert Hughes, author of the 
“Love Affairs of Great Musicians.” The Cen- 
tury Company. 








The Last of 4 
comes to America, but at first his ability is 
not widely recognized. Then as success 
and fame are attained, those whom he 
loves go out of his life, those for whom 
he most desired fame, are not with him 
to enjoy it. 

The characters in the book are in re- 
markable contrast. The father of Ladislav 
has but selfish designs in aiding his son’s 
success. He is an untiring gambler, and 
for two years makes the boy believe him- 
self under age, in order that he may have 
free use of the funds. Mrs. Momuszko 
loves her son as unselfishly as only a 
mother can love. Rose Hargrave, the 
heroine of the book, is a poor figure. She 
is far from being the typical American 
girl that she is supposed to be ; indeed, Mr. 
Hughes seems, on the whole, more skillful 
in representing foreigners than Ameri- 
cans. 


The Princess Priscilla’s 
Fortnight * 


LIZABETH—we beg pardon, Pris- 
cilla—has once more set forth on 
an adventure brave and new. 

England, not Rugen, is her island of op- 
erations. She has changed her national- 
ity, too, and is become a Teuton among 
English, instead of vice-versa. Notwith- 
standing such subterfuges, we have easily 
pierced her disguise. She is Elizabeth. 
Younger, of course—these are the adven- 
turous vagaries of her callow days, and 
Priscilla, as she called herself then, had 
not yet learned to confine her all-embrac- 
ing and incurable idealism within the safe 
limits of a German garden. At this stage 
of her career, romance, the ideal, was de- 
cidedly a violent prepossession,—not, as 
later, a more sedate and chronic one, tem- 
pered with a safe modicum of humor. 
Elizabeth, in short, when she was Pris- 
cilla, ran away. Not decorously, with a 
staid Gertrud and a due regard for the 
convenances, but impetuously, unchaper- 
oned, unfinanced, in company with a mad- 
man, in other words, a school-master. It 
is not to be thought that Priscilla eloped. 
No Elizabeth would be guilty of the hack- 
neyed. The school-master was her father’s 
Hofbibliothekar (at this time Elizabeth 
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was a princess), and it goes without say- 
ing, an elderly fanatic, who led Priscilla 
somewhat timorously in pursuit of the 
pure ideal—what we have lately learned to 
call the Simple Life. They sought it, the 
Simple Life, in a Somersetshire village ; 
and the results of their seeking make 
pleasantly humorous reading, not greatly 
prolonged, since the complexities of the 
Simple Life enforced a retreat within a 
brief fortnight to the comfortableness of 
the parental court, and the refuge of a 
suitable matrimonial alliance. Friends of 
Elizabeth wili enjoy the piquant recital 
of these her youthful experiences. 
— ee 8 


A Sword of the Old 


Frontier * 


HE growing realization of the 

wealth of romance hidden in the 

life of the’ American pioneer, with 
its rugged strength, its bold endeavor, its 
hardships, its pathos, bears fruit in an- 
other brave tale of the Illinois country 
and the conspiracy of Pontiac. The 
broken soldier, Raoul de Coubert, albeit 
guilty of an encouragingly small propor- 
tion of homicides for the hero of a his- 
torical novel, is withal a brave and hon- 
orable gentleman, and the story of his 
adventures between Kaskaskia and the 
beleaguered stockade of Detroit, where 
love and fortune come to him at last, is a 
worthy addition to the fiction portraying 
that picturesque period. 

Although the thirty-two page narrative 
of the journey through the swollen riv- 
ers narrowly escapes being as fatiguing 
as the expedition itself, the remainder of 
the book is replete with stirring action. 
The gallant battle of Dalzell’s detachment 
is a remarkably vivid bit of writing, the 
vainglorious Monsieur Etienne Quilleriez, 
a unique and ludicrous composite of brag- 
gadocio and cowardice. There is a 
charming heroine,—one might almost say 
two of them,—and Mr. Parrish as a char- 
acter-artist sketches femininity with a 
rare delicacy of perception. In the clos- 
ing scenes, enters a character whose ac- 
quaintance we would gladly have made 
earlier.—Surgeon Carver, of the Fifty- 








*THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’s FORTNIGHT. By 
the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


- *A Sworp or THE OLD Frontier. By Ran- 
dall Parrish. Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 
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fifth, . brusque, professional, | laconic, 
jovial,—a telling figure drawn with a few 
swift strokes. Altogether ’tis a good, 


wholesome tale of love, brave men and 
fair women, with the pulse of the ever- 
changing frontier throbbing through it 
all. 


Ey J. Smiru. 


The Carlyles * 


N “The Carfyles” we—that is, the pres- 

ent gener , who know the War of 

the Rebellion only. indirectly—have 
presented to us an admirable picture of 
the: South at the fall of the Confederacy, 
during those awful years which have left 
an ineffacable scar on the brave heart of 
the South. It is a time, a mood, a na- 
tional temperament, that the sons and 
daughters of the ’7o’s and ’80’s cannot 
grasp through mere history—book facts ; 
and it is mainly, perhaps only, through 
intimate and vivid stories like “The Car- 
lyles” that. we_are truly. enlightened and 
stirred. The brilliant, dashing and inef- 
fectual courage of young and old in Vir- 
ginia and the other seceding States dur- 
ing the Rebellion is here presented with a 
fidelity and interest that hold us none the 
less because the dominant tone of. the 
book is sad—with that finally submissive 
kind of sadness that is inevitable in any 
Civil War story. 

It may be noted that the book “turns 
out well,” as the old romantic require- 
ment goes; but it should also be said that 
the end is not so strong in any point as is 
the main body of the story. Indeed, the 
chief charm of “The Carlyles” lies in its 
atmosphere and in the drawing of two or 
three characters—notably Mona’s father, 
the old man-servant, and that clever and 
dauntless woman, Cecil Dare. 

E. D, Conover. 


Paradise + 
N: matter which way we look at 


“Paradise,” its humanity cannot be 
escaped. It is suggestive, it is real. 
We understand and with the author see 
the Divine purpose that is hidden from 
the blind materialist. 
*Tue CartyLEs. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


+PaRApDIsE. By’ Alice Brown. 
Mifflin & Co. 
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“Paradise” awakens'us to the largeness 
of life through its vivid portrayal of men 
and things. We arise and shake off our 
swaddling clothes and insist) upon light, 
upon freedom and upon truth. 

At the outset we are introduced to “a 
man needing a woman’s help. and pathet- 
ically unable to obtain it.” To him comes 
Barbara, who “needed no compass other 
than fearless strength,” obedient to the 
light within: Living unselfish and alone 
with God and her work, so near to Par- 
adise, she felt forced to go and tell folks 
about it. But the Doctor, with a’ wider 
outlook, pointed: the truth ‘when he 
showed: her that the way was to make 
people cleaner and healthier, that “‘we 
mist live here,” that our dreams about 
the other place are right, but our work 
here. 

The humorous touch is given by Uncle 
Timmie, who does the things most dis- 
tasteful, including reading the Bible forty 
times fo escape the companionship of his 
wife in the world beyond.” He reasons it 
out in this wise: “There’s a. heaven.an’ 
hell, I says. She’s gone to hell. I ain't 
a-goin’ to foller her. So I begun to live 
a righteous life.” The characters are all 
types. This shrewd, seemingly unreason- 
able man makes Revelation luminous to 
Barbara and opens to her through it the 
door to Paradise. 

KatE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Our Best, Saciety * 


ISS Josephine Dodge Daskam 
M once wrote. an excellent little 

tale, now classic, which inspired 
one sole and supreme emotion, in the 
words of the succinct Ardelia: “N’Yawk’s 
de place!” From a different point of view 
“Our Best Society” is the presentation of 
some equally acute cases of New-York- 
itis. For readers wholly conversant with 
the subject, that is to say, for “our best 
society,” or for persons inoculated with 
the disease above named, the interest of 
the book will be greatly biographic or 
local. For the unconsidered remnant of 
population on the outside, it will possess 
not so much interest, perhaps, nor yet 
great attraction as a novel, but some of 
the fascinative and colorful elements of a 
picture-puzzle. For the critic it will have 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





*Our Best Society. 





The Last’: of a 


the quality of a perhaps not altogether cal- 
culated interpretation of the metropolitan 
spirit. 

The author’s interest is, of course, pic- 
torial; he means to show us New York 
types taken largely from life; but he does 
not always wholly succeed in keeping his 
point of view out of reach of his own 
camera. The Walter Harts and Lily Val- 
entines, who are sometimes called by 
other and more familiar names; the Hen- 
dersons and Eustaces and Teddy Mar- 
koes, as well as the inoffensive and cyn- 
ical-for-business-reasons-only young Fos- 
ters—everybody who ever sees a Sunday 
magazine sheet or reads a Munsey stori- 
ette knows their ilk; metropolitan self- 
absorption is written large over them all. 
It is this accuracy of depiction—do we 
misjudge the unknown author in calling it 
an. instinctive excellence ?—that interests 
one more in the book than all the carefully 
ironic character-analysis it contains. 

H. T. Porrer. 


The Mountain of Fears * 
a boas author has knitted together his 


tales from marvelous and multi- 

colored fabrics, weirdly fascinating, 
full of unbridled imagination and. lavish- 
ness. It is the most bizarre collection this 
amazing story-teller ‘has yet contributed, 
and it must be acknowledged something 
of a feat nowadays to surprise a public 
long ago immune to the vagaries and hair- 
raising careers of countless Sherlock 
Holmes and Raffles. Yet you will be 
startled at them all. They will remind 
you irresistibly of winter evenings anda 
crackling Yule log and a company behind 
comfortable smoke wreaths, when the talk 
falls slack and a teller of tales begins al- 
luringly in a smooth, low voice to the 
general hitching up of chairs. They will 
remind you also of Poe, of ‘““The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue” and a little perhaps 
of that most. finished bit of exquisite hor- 
ror, ‘‘Bimi.” 

Leyden, the raconteur, has delved in the 
strange things of the strangest corners of 
Nowhere Land, and has mixed with his 
adventures a certain psychological. touch 
and a grim human element that makes 
them vivid and unforgetable. 





*THe MOUNTAIN oF FEaRs. By Henry c. 
Rowland. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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However, they are like the ghost stories 
around the dying fire. When they are 
told there is a general shivery desire to 
shake up the embers and get back to com- 
monplaces—which desire is, after all, only 
a due deference to the skill of the story 
teller and the success of the story. 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Squire Phin* 


HERE is a peculiar fascination in 

the phrase, “Way, Down East.” 

To most individuals there is. still 
more of a fascination in being there, but 
the next best thing to being there is to 
read “Squire Phin.” 

Squire Phin, with the usual repression 
of ambition, characteristic of many “Down 
Easters” is the man of letters in a quaint 
old town in Maine. With the other in- 
habitants of the village, he is rudely 
shaken from his accustomed habits of 
thought and action by the unexpected re- 
turn home of his brother Hiram, erst- 
while a scapegrace, now. circus proprietor. 

With the. unintentional assistance of 
Imogene, Hiram’s pet elephant, a most de- 
lightful comedy is enacted, defying all at- 
tempts at description but with an occa- 
sional touch of pathos which brings tears 


to the eye. 
R. W, .BRAcE. 


Loser’s Luck + 


ROM such prosaic material as a pro- 
F fessor of mietallurgy, an ex-jockey, 
a Montana mine owner, and a lieu- 
tenant of United States marines, Mr. 
Charles Tenney Jackson has evolved a 
story of filibusters, buried temples, Aztec 
empire, battle, murder and sudden death, 
which from its striking opening to the last 
chapter holds the reader absorbed. The 
kidnapping of a young millionaire upon 
his own yacht, by a girl who dreams of 
the diadem of an empire, won by revolted 
Indians through superstitious veneration 
for the few drops of the blood of Monte- 
zuma in her veins,—all this makes the plot 
so audaciously extravagant as to be hope- 
less, were it not for the saving sense of 
humor that pervades the whole. 


*Sourre Puin.. By. Holman F. Day. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

+LosEr’s Luck. By Charles Tenney Jack- 
son. Henry Holt & Co. 
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The style in places is sketchy, “jour- 
nalese,” the dialogue occasionally labored, 
but there is an intuitive certainty as to 
epithet, a feeling for dramatic develop- 
ment, a brilliant visualizing of description 
which holds the attention. Stevenson is 
somewhat unconvincing as a hero of the 
“Soldiers of Fortune” type; the French- 
man, De Rizel, is much better drawn. 
Danny, the ex-jockey, lives with the im- 
print of reality, as does also O’Neal, the 
artilleryman. The capture of San Remo, 
and the last fight of the “American 
Legion” will stir the blood of any not 
deaf to the inspiration of brave deeds. 

Exy J. Smiru. 


A Thief in the Night * 


T seems that the continuance of our 
| interest in detective stories persists be- 

cause there is in us all, a crime factor, 
which must always be taken into account 
and at many times in the life of every 
individual, must be combatted. Is it.pos- 
sible that the predominance of criminal 
tendencies in each one of us is subordi- 
nated to the level of honesty by the con- 
stancy of suppression? 

This note of analysis was struck in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” showing the dual 
personality, the predominance of either 
personality producing the law-abiding cit- 
izen or the criminal. 

In Dr. Doyle’s study of Sherlock 
Holmes, we find the results are attained 
by the law-abiding citizen’s analysis and 
deduction of the criminal’s method of 
reasoning. This style of detective story 
has been extensively imitated. 

When Mr. Hornung gave us Raffles he 
introduced an unusual viewpoint, namely 
that of the educated criminal, eluding cap- 
ture by a most ingenious analysis of the 
law-abiding citizen. Were this clever psy- 
chological study the only feature of Raffles 
he would be intensely interesting, but 
added to this we have the amusing and 
clever adventures of the “gentleman 
thief” in all his variety of escapades. 

For Raffles, it must be remembered, 
was always a gentleman, even when he 
was a thief, playing cricket hy day and 
most frequently escaping pursuit by rea- 
son of his assumption of the habits, dress 





*A Tuer In THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornung. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and manner of a man of leisure and 
fashion. 

“A Thief in the Night” merely con- 
tinues the narrative of the adventures of 
Raffles. There is the same excitement, 
the same kind of surprises and again there 
is “Bunny,” who, like Dr. Watson, of 
Sherlock Holmes fame, tries to imitate 
his friend, but who succeeds only in re- 
maining an amateur. 


The Wife of the Secretary 
of State* 


M rece more was'to have been ex- °* 


pected from the author of “Poke- 

town People.” “It never rains 
but it pours” came sadly true some years 
since in the case of the late historic novel. 
Yet that is an April shower compared to 
the cloudburst of the society story that 
now threatens, and the disgusted critic 
finds himself wading helplessly about 
among them in search of something 
green and fresh and blooming on which 
to rest his jaded eye. 

Our American complicated system of 
living is bristling with a kind of. romance, 
newly-discovered, and far richer and sub- 
tler than that of the hollyhock gardens of 
our Revolutionary grandmothers or even 
the dreamiest days of. Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. Yet it is proportionately more 
elusive, more demanding, more intangi- 
ble; and it seems surprising and unneces- 
sary that every writer of fiction should 
lay aside his most worthy researches, 
drop his clever, half-finished studies of 
negro and rancher, French troubadour and 
what not into the waste basket and fall 
headlong to work at an exposure of 
American society. 

The author of “Poketown People” is 
guilty with the rest, and a very average 
story of political intrigue and flashing 
jewels and modern Washington is the 
result. There is, however, a very pretty 
love story, and the demand on your men- 
tal machinery is so slight that perhaps you 
may come through with only a sweet taste 
left in your mouth of a happily-ended 
love affair and the customary “pot of 
candle grease.” 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


 *THe WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
By Ella Middleton Tybout. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
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English Literature 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox News. 
The periods considered up to the present time have included, the Preparatory 


Period, the Chaucerian Age, the Renaissance, the Shakes 
Age, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Century 
nings of Modern Literature and the English _Romanticists. 


considers Coleridge. 
Books for supplementary readin 


duction to English Literature” and Fe 


Coleridge—1772-1834 

Coleridge stands, first of all, an exam- 
ple of the man whose whole life and ca- 
reer are marred by the baneful influence 
of the drug habit. Endowed with an un- 
usual brilliancy, Coleridge permitted him- 
self to be a slave to opium, and in conse- 
quence, what might have been one of the 
greatest contributions to English litera- 
ture was curtailed and, aside from those 
few poetic gems which no English poet 
has surpassed in originality, force of im- 
agination and musicality, his work is frag- 
mentary—the result of inspirations that 
began with an overpowering insistence, 
then died away to become merely inert in 
obedience to an indolent will. Thus it is 
that this poet could begin so wonderful a 
ballad as “Christobel” and leave it un- 
finished. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in 
Devonshire, on October 21, 1772. As a 
child he read much and widely, showing a 
taste for classical literature most unusual 


earean Era, the Puritan 
ovelists and the Begin- 
The present lesson 


and reference include Pancoast’s “Intro- 
ncyclopedia of Poetry” (McKay). 


for his age. In 1791 he went to Cam- 
bridge, but though obtaining honors in 
scholarship, he became involved financially 
and at last fled London to enlist in the 
army. Relatives and friends bought him 
out of military service and returned him 
to Cambridge, but hc never took his degree. 

He married early, too early for a man 
of such uncertain prospects, and the con- 
sequence was that his family was always 
a burden to his brother-in-law, Southey, 
who had practically to keep them, with the 
generous aid of the Wordsworths. In- 
deed, without Wordsworth it is doubtful 
if Coleridge would have accomplished as 
much as he did, and as it was, he tried the 
patience of these long-suffering friends to 
the utmost. His instability made most of 
his efforts failures, and he wrote and lec- 
tured, edited and translated—all to small 
purpose—though he could do all of these 
things well when the mood was upon him. 
But with Coleridge it was ever a case of 
mood, and nothing more. 
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He died at Highgate on July 23d, 1834. 

Walter Pater wrote of Coleridge’s 
genius, 

Coleridge’s poetical performance is like some 
exotic plant, just managing to blossom a lit- 
tle in the somewhat un-English air of his 
Southwestern birthplace, but never quite well 
there. What shapes itself for criticism as the 
main phenomenon of Coleridge’s) poetic life is 
not, as with most true poets, the gradual de- 
velopment of a poetic gift, determined, en- 
riched,; retarded, by ‘the actual’ circumstances 
of ‘the poet’s life, but the sudden blossoming, 
through one short season, of such a gift al- 
ready perfect in its kind, which thereafter de- 
teriorates as suddenly, with something like 
premature old age 

Stopford A. Brooke voices the regret 
of all Coleridge lovers, thus, 

What Coleridge did well was unique, but it 
was very little; and the volume we have from 
him influences us with all the sadness that a 
garden does in which two or three beautiful 
flowers rise and flower perfectly, but in which 
the rest are choked with weeds and run to seed. 

And Swinburne arrives at the conclu- 
sion: 

Of Coleridge’s best verses I venture to af- 
firm that the world has nothing like them and 
can never have; that they are of the highest 
kind and their own. An age that should neg- 
lect or forget Coleridge might neglect or for- 
get any poet that ever lived. That may be said 
of him which can hardly be said of any but the 
greatest among men,—that come what may to 
the world in course of time, it will never see 
his place filled. 

Kusia KHAN. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round; 
And — were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills, 
Where blossomed many an_incense-bearing 
tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
But oh! that deep romantic chasm. which 
slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for, her demon-lover, 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething, 
As if this batth i in fast thick pants were breath- 
ing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
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Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this. tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And. on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such:a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome im air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice. 


And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave.a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


From THe ANCIENT MARINER. 


By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My..soul in agony. 


The many men, so beautiful! 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand, thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


I looked to Heaven; and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my eyes and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reck did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Has never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 
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The Renaissance 


The first lesson in Italian literature took up the preparatory period. 


It was 


followed by a study of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, which is now succeeded 
by a consideration of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Books for reference include “Great Poets of Italy,” by Oscar Kuhns (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) and “Italian Poets Since Dante” (Scribner’s). 


The Renaissance in Italy 


Petrarch was the real inaugurator of 
the literature of the Italian Renaissance. 
But more than a hundred years were to 
pass before the full flower of the Golden 
Age should bloom, and in the interim 
treasure after treasure was added to the 
aggregate stores of collected material. 
Manuscripts were unearthed, scholars 
worked day and night to discover hitherto 
unknown work, and Greek was turned into 
Latin by dint of almost phenomenal in- 
dustry. 

The first tendency was to despise those 
earlier poets, Dante, Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, who had written in Italian; schol- 
ars held Latin to be their mother tongue, 
and Latin they made their vehicle of ex- 
pression. 

But the greatest of Italian poetry was 
to contain two distinct elements; it was 
to combine the popular song with the re- 
sults of the revival in classical learning 
and the first poet to bring these elements 
together with happy effect, was Politian, 
one of the greatest of the scholars en- 
gaged in accomplishing the Renaissance 
and later, one of the sweetest singers Italy 
has had. 


Politian, 1454 


Politian was born in Montepulciano, in 
1454. He pursued his studies in Florence 
and came into contact with the great 
Lorenzo de Medici, who was presently 
his dear and intimate friend. Very soon 
Politian was regarded as the foremost 
scholar of the time, and his translation of 
the “Iliad” into Latin was looked upon 
with amazement and wonder. Without 
originality or the creative faculty, he yet 
had the ability to make the most advan- 
tageous use of the work of others, to an 
extent indeed that the result seemed orig- 
inal. And as to form, his was the most 


nearly perfect Italian that had been writ- 
ten. His two great poems are “Orfeo,” 
narrating the tale of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, and the “Stanzas,” an unfinished 
work, on the tournament held by Guiliano 
de Medici, in 1475. 


A Dance-Sonc. 
By Politian. 


I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid-month of May. 


Violets and lilies grew on every side 

Mid the green grass, and young flowers won- 
derful, 

Golden and white and red and azure-eyed; 

Toward rm I stretched my hands, eager to 
pu 

Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful, 

To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 


I went a-roaming, one bright day, 

In a green garden, in mid-month of May. 

But when my lap was full of flowers, I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride, 
Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth with pleasure new, 
With yearning and desire too soft to say. 


I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid-month of May. 


I gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 
How lovely were the roses in that hour; 

One was but peeping from her verdant shell, 
And some were faded, some were scarce in 


flower. 

Then Love said: Go, pluck from the blooming 
bower 

Those that thou seest ripe upon the spray. 


I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid-month of May. 


For when the full rose quits her tender sheath, 
When she is sweetest and most fair to see, 
Then is the time to place her in thy wreath, 
Before her beauty and her freshness flee. 
Gather thee, therefore, roses with great glee, 
Sweet girls, or ere their perfume pass away. 


I went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid-month of May. 
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Lorenzo de Medici 


Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed the Mag- 
nificent, was, first of all, a great states- 
man, but he was also a lover of the arts, 
particularly of literature, and was ever 
an inspiring and generous patron. More 
than this, though, he was himself a poet 
of no mean gifts; he had individuality, 
broad sympathies and a felicitous expres- 
sion. Contrary to the tenets of most of 
the scholars around him, he admired 
Dante and Petrarch, and he made an ex- 
tensive study of minor, rustic poets. 

Professor Kuhns, in his “Great Poets 
of Italy,” cites the following sonnet as 
representative of one order of Lorenzo’s 
verse : 

Thy beauty, gentle violet, was born 
Where for the look of Love I first was fain, 
And my bright stream of bitter tears was 
rain 
That beauty to accomplish and adorn. 
And such desire was from compassion born, 
That from the happy nook where thou wert 


lain 
The fair hand gathered thee, and not in vain, 
For by my own it willed thee to be borne. 
And as to me appears, thou would’st return 
Once more to that fair land, whence thee 


n 
My naked breast I have securely set: 
The naked breast that doth desire and burn, 
And holds thee in her heart’s place, that hath 


gone : 
To dwell where thou wert late, my Violet. 
Michael Angelo 1475-1504 


Another poet of the Italian Renaissance 
was Michael Angelo Buonarroti, whose 
sonnets show that had he chosen to be 
poet instead of sculptor and painter, he 
would most likely have achieved an equal 
chance of immortality. As it is, his verse 
has lived, verse as virile, as individual, as 
compelling, in a smaller way, as those 


General 


Lesson 


works in marble and paint which so deeply 
stir the soul with their strength and their 
genius. 

Michael Angelo loved Vittoria Colonna, 
another poet, and this talented woman 
inspired no little of his verse. 


Love’s TrrumPH OvER DEATH. 
After the Death of Vittoria Colonna. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


When she who was the source of all my sighs, 
Fled from the world, herself, my straining 
sight, 
Nature who gave us that unique delight, 
hobo’ he in shame, and we had weeping 


Yet shall grsie vauntful Death enjoy this prize, 
This hts of suns which then he veiled in 
night; 
For Love hath triumphed, lifting up her light 
On earth and mid the saints in Paradise. 
That though remorseless and impiteous doom 
—— that the music of her deeds would 
ie, 
And that her splendour would be sunk in 
gloom, 
The poet’s page exalts her to the sky 
With life more living in the lifeless tomb, 
And death translates her soul to reign on 
high. 
SONNET. 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The course of my long life hath reached at last, 
In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 
The common harbor where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 
The impassioned phantasy, that, vague and 
vast, 
Made art an idol and a king to me, 
Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were the desire that lured me and harassed. 
The dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore, 
What are they now, when two deaths may be 
mine, 
One sure, and one forecasting its alarms? 
Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love Divine, 
That oped, to embrace us, on the cross its 
arms, 


History 
XXV 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
NeEws and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman ‘History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian- Rule in Rome, the early Republic, the contest betwéen the Orders, the 
Conquest of Latium, the Samnite Wars, the War with Pyrrhus and the Punic 
Wars. The present lesson takes up Civil Dissensions. 

The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen: (Ginn 


& Co.). 


Misgovernment and social corruption had 
been growing in Rome during the past fifty 
years. As was natural, controversy arose and 
civil war resulted. 


The government of the provinces was one of 
the chief sources of discontent. The adminis- 
trators for the empire used their positions to 
further their private fortunes; in Rome, the 





overt 
ship 
very 
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provinces were regarded as _ inexhaustible 
storehouses wherefrom subsistence might be 
drawn. More and more frequently were there 
free distributions of corn and the rabble that 
waited in idleness upon this bounty waxed 
greater and greater in numbers. 

Meanwhile, in the colonies there were extor- 
tion and injustice. Nor was there any redress, 
until after the Third Punic War, when mat- 
ters became intolerable, and there was estab- 
lished in Rome a court to try provincial gov- 
ernors for extortion and unwise ruling. he 
new board was called the court of Repetundae 
(trial for extortion). But even then, small 
good was effected, for governors and judges 
alike were of the nobility and everything done 
was done in the interests of the class. 

In Italy, conditions of government were al- 
most as bad as in the provinces. The Italian 
states were tyrannized over by avaricious offi- 
cials who seemed to delight in making miser- 
able the lives of the people placed under their 
care. 

The land question gave another cause for 
trouble. Italy as a land of simple-living peas- 
ants was no more; it was swallowed up in 
vast estates owned by wealthy noblemen, whose 
power was so great as to give every oppor- 
tunity for injustice and oppression. Slave la- 
bor had increased to the point of demoraliza- 
tion and the small freeholder found it. hard to 
exist. Pecuniary gain came to be the only 
end desired and when the possessors of large 
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tracts of land found grazing more profitable 
than agriculture, they did not hesitate to tear 
down small homesteads wherever they ob- 
structed the way. There was but one inevitable 
conclusion. Forced: from their homes in the 
country, peasants turned to the city as their 
place of refuge. Soon there was a multitude 
of idle poor whose only hope against starva- 
tion were the free distributions of grain and 
bread. 

Tiberius Gracchus, son of a noble plebeian 
family, attempted at length, a reform. This 
young man was able, energetic, and honestly 
concerned in the welfare of the state. His 
idea was to enforce once more the Licinian 
law, which limited the amount of public land to 
be occupied by an individual; and to use the 
land then remaining to build up a new peas- 
antry. Perpetual leases were to insure against 
the dangers of selling and to hold certain por- 
tions of land for the use and benefit of peas- 
ants. The law was passed, but Gracchus was 
put to death by a band of those opposing his 
measure. The commissiun appointed to see the 
law enforced had time to accomplish some lit- 
tle good work, then their judicial powers were 
abolished. and vested in the consuls. This 
ended the possibilities of the commission. 

Even so, the reform of Gracchus was not 
wholly unavailing. About eighty thousand citi- 
zens and allies had been given homes and this 
helped to postpone the final downfall, if it did 
no more. 


Mythology 


Lesson XIII 


The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, was discontinued in 


June, 1905, and commenced again in the November, 1905, issue. 


The lessons 


consist of stories of Greek gods and heroes and their adventures.” The present 


tale is of Ceyx and Halcyone. 


The reference work is Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable’ (McKay). 


Cryx AND HALCYONE. 

Ceyx was the King of Thessaly and his wife 
was Halcyone, daughter of Hiolus. They lived 
peacefully and happily together until Ceyx, in 
deep affliction over the death of a beloved 
brother, bethought him to make a voyage to 
Claros, there to consult the oracle of Apollo. 
Halcyone tried to dissuade him, but he was 
convinced that for some reason the gods were 
working against him and he must have coun- 
sel. So he continued his preparations and set 
forth, promising to return soon, but leaving 
his wife none the less despairing, with a pre- 
sentment that evil was to follow. 

And follow it did. For a terrible storm 
overtook the vessel and in the midst of it the 
ship and all it carried went down. But to the 
very last, the dear name of Halcyone was on 
the lips of Ceyx. : 

In the meanwhile, the wife waited and waited 
in vain. At last she could bear the suspense 
no longer and called to Iris to bespeak a vision 


of Somnus, the sleep-god, whereby she might 
know her husband’s fate, for she felt that he 
must be dead. And Somnus listened to the 
plea and sent Morpheus, who appeared in the 
guise of Ceyx and told Halcyone all the story 
of the shipwreck and how he continued to 
love her. She awoke suddenly and cried after 
the form which had disappeared with her wak- 
ing and she ran out to seashore, to the place 
where she had last seen the King, and lo! a 
body, lifeless, was washed up by the sea. 

Then the gods changed the form of the 
woman to that of a bird and the bird continued 
to hover about the body, uttering strange 
sounds, as of grief, till the overruling powers 
concluded to change this which was Ceyx into 
a living bird also. The birds mated and had 
their young and during the days when Hal- 
cyone broods over her nest, out upon the sea, 
the waters are calm and the way is safe to 
ships and seamen. 





Book 


News 


As Read by the People 


WO things are noticeable in this 
month’s library lists. One is. a ten- 
dency toward rebellion against the 

tyranny of the new book, and the other 
is a certain unanimity in choice of novels, 
And this choice marks, too, a decided rise 
in public taste, showing a desire for fic- 
tion by Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Ward and 
Booth Tarkington. The popular demand 
for “The Gambler” and “The Mas- 
querader” is also still evident. 

The word comes from St. Louis that 
standard works, especially fiction, are 
being called for. “The Mill on the Floss,” 
“Kenilworth,” “Diana of the Crossways,” 
“Les Miserables” and “Vanity Fair” are 
in demand. After all, in the mad rush 
for the “new” thing, there is still a mul- 
titude of the faithful. This is a favor- 
able sign. 

There seems to be a growing interest 
in the drama. Note the names of. the 
dramatists from Shakespeare to Shaw— 
there are plays by both Maeterlinck and 
Ibsen on the list. 


FrrE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
CENTRAL BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
House of Mirth. Wharton. 
Baby Bullet. Osbourne. , 
Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
Fair Margaret. Crawford. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
History. 
Second French Empire. Evans. 
Life in the Eighteenth Century. Eggleston. 
Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century. 
Welsh. 
History of the Civil War in the U. S. Wood. 
American Political History. Johnston. 
Description and Travel. 
The Old World Through New World Eyes. 
ring. 
The Rhine. Hunt. 
Brittany. Menpes. 
China and Her People. Denby. 
Australian Life in Town and Country. Buley. 
Bushido. Nitobe. 
Biography. 
Autobiography. White. 
Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. 
Wilhelmina. Cuthell. 
Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. Rumbold. 
Life Worth Living. Dixon. 
Miscellaneous. 
Dramatists of To-day. Hale. 
French Profiles. Gosse. 
Principles of Money and Banking. Conant. 


Brookfield. 





Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book. Rorer. 
Great Portraits. Siagleton. 
Free Liprary OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WAGNER InsTITUTE BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
A Servant of the Public. Hope. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Lavender and Old Lace. Reed. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
Miscellaneous. 
A World Without a Child. Coulson. 
Man and Superman. Shaw. 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. ' Shaw. 
Stories of Famous Operas. Guerber. 
Guide to the Operas. Singleton. 
Tales of the Road. Crewdson. 
Japan. Hearn. 
New Yorx Pusiic Lisrary, 
Astor BRANCH. In 


novel 
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Fiction. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The Man on the Box. McGrath. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 
The Prodigal Son. Caine. 
Miscellaneous. 
Out Door Handy Book. Beard. 
Plays. Shakespeare. 
Poems. Longfellow. 
Development of English Novel. 
Talks to Teachers. James. 
History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
Saintsbury. 
Landmark History of New York. Ulmann. 
Monna Vanna. Maeterlinck. 
Russia Under the Great Shadow. Villari. 
Primitive Man. Clodd. 


St. Louis Pusriic Liprary. 
Fiction. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
When It was Dark. Thorne. 
Miscellaneous. 


In the Uttermost East. Hawes. 
Japan of To-day. Scherer. 
Autobiography. Spencer. 
Awakening of Japan. Okakura. 
Autobiography. White. 
Lectures. Stoddard. 


CINCINNATI Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 


The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Deluge. Phillips. 


Ward. 


Cross. 


this is: 
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January 


The Gambler. Thurston. 
The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. 


History. 
Essentials of American History. Hart. 
German Struggle for Liberty. Bigelow. 
Winning of the West. Roosevelt. 


Travel. 


The Life Worth Living. Dixon. 
Parisians Out of Doors. Smith. 


january 


HE first number of a new year is 
not the best as a rule. So much 
time had gone into preparing the 
succeeding twelvemonth’s campaign that 
the first issue of the series is likely to 
suffer somewhat. Still, the January, 
1906, magazines are not without attrac- 
tions, and we find in several, good solid 
articles of real literary and general value. 
Harper’s 
In this begins Margaret Deland’s new 
novel; there is an excellent paper on 
“The Chemistry of Commerce,” by Rob- 
ert Kennedy Duncan, and fiction in short 
stories is represented by Mr. Howells, 
James Branch. Cabell and Van Tassel 
Sutphen. Other general articles include: 
The Music of South American Natives. 
The Net-Making Caddis Worm. By Henry 


C. McCook. 
Sea-Voyagers of Northern Ocean. By A. C. 


Laut. 
Scribner’s 
The fiction feature of this issue is 
“Philippa’s Nervous Prostration,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Part II of Mrs. 
Burnett’s “The Dawn of a To-morrow” 
appears, also another part of “The Tides 
of Barnegat,” by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
McClure’s 


Plenty of valuable. matter makes this 
a significant number. Special articles are: 


Theodore Roosevelt—An Outdoor Man. By 
Henry B. Needham. 

Reminiscences of a Long Life. By Carl 
Schurz. 

Arizona Heights. By Edward Stewart White. 

A Servant of God and the Public. Mark 
Fagan, Mayor of Jersey City. By Lincoln 
Steffens. 

Railroads on Trial. By Ray Stannard Baker. 


Appleton’s Book-lover’s Magazine 


One of the most interesting features in 
this issue is a posthumous paper by Gen: 


Lew Wallace, relating his war experi-’ 


ences. Other features include: 


Magazines 


Shakespeare’s London. Stephenson. 
Biography. 

Part of a Man’s Life. Higginson. 

Story of My Life. Keller. 

Autobiography. A. D. White. 
Miscellaneous. : 

Man and Superman. Shaw. 

Romance of the Milky Way.’ Hearn. 

Hedda Gabler. Ibsen. 


Magazines 


On Japan. By Harold. Bolce. 
The Looting of Alaska. By Rex E. Beach. 
The Character of the Sea. By Joseph Con- 


rad. 
A Pair of Mules. By Karl E. Harriman. 


Cosmopolitan 

Probably the pictures by Emilie Ben- 
son Knipe, under the title “Mother and 
Daughter,” give the most interesting fea- 
ture in January’s “Cosmopolitan.” There 
are stories and articles as follows: 

In the Days of the Comet. By H..G. Wells. 

Germanizing the World. By Charles Edward 
Russell. 

The Problem of the Tolstoy Household. By 
W. T. Stead. 

Short Stories by Charles Battell Loomis and 
W. W. Jacobs. 


Lippincott’s ' 
The Franklin anniversary is remem- 
bered by a paper on “Franklin’s Trials as 


a Benefactor.” Stories and verse in- 


clude, 

The Master of Craven (Novelette). By Marie 
Van Vorst. 

The Door to the Right. 
Hutten. 

Fireplace (poem). By Isabella Howe Fiske. 

A Winter’s Wooing (poem). By Minna 
Irving. 

The Strike in the Clarion Office. 
line A. Huling. 


By Baroness von 


By Caro- 


Century 
Here again is a Franklin feature in 
“Franklin in France,” by the late John 
Hay. In the same number appears the 
third installment of Mrs. Ward’s new 
novel, “Fenwick’s Career.” 
Smart Set 
The novel in this is “The Outsider,” by 
Beatrice D. Lloyd. The stories are by 
Gertrude Lynch, Marion Hill and Alice 
MacGowan, and there is an essay on Paul 
Verlaine, by Arthur Symons. 
Ainslee’s 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s story, “The In- 
troducers,” is completed in this issue. 
The novelette for the month is “Vanity 
Square,” by Edgar Saltus. 





Fiction 


Captains ALL. By W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated. 
1z2mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Nine stories on various phases of iife, the 
first, which gives it title and two others on sea 
life. All of magazine publication. Thev are 
“Captains All,” “The Boatswain’s Mate, ’ “The 
Nest Egg,” “The Constable’s Move,” ‘“Bob’s 
Redemption,” “Over the _ Side,” “Four 
Pigeons,” “The Temptation of Samuel Burge,” 
d he Madness of Mr. Lister” and “The White 

at.” 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. By Susanna Haswell 
Rowson. With introduction by Francis W. 
Halsey. 131 pp. Indexed. t2mo. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 

One of the most widely read books ever 
printed in this country. A story of an unfor- 
tunate young woman who came over to New 
York before the Revolution, was abandoned by 
an English officer, and made the subject of a 
story, part fact and part fiction, first published 
in 1794, which has since gone through over 100 
cheap editions and is still being constantly read. 
This is a careful history of the novel, restores 
its text, gives fac similes and describes its 
origin. 


CHILDREN OF Fare. 
12mo. Brentano’s. 


A novel which opens among the Jews in 
Poland with a mother betrayed. The hero of 
the story is her son, who passes in its pages 
through more than one love scene, intended 
to give the artistic temperament its oppor- 
tunity for expression. The novel has in it 
more of comment and of introspection and less 
of incident and conversation than is now cus- 
tomary. 


By Adolphe Danziger. 


Czar’s Spy, THE. By William Le Queux. 314 
pp. 12mo. Smart Set Publishing Company. 
This contemporary novel with a plot, coun- 

ter-plot and contest, takes a present and fa- 

miliar situation and deals with it along the 
lines of the author’s past novels. 


Duck Lake. By E. Ryerson Young, Jr. 1091 
pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 
A running account of life in North Ontario 
cast in the form of fiction. 


HERBERT Brown. By O. B. Whitaker. 314 pp. 
Paper. 12mo. M. A. Donohue & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Matters of faith, of doctrine, of church gov- 
ernment, of practice and discipline in the Meth- 
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odist Church are all mingled in this novel which 
reflects the simple life of the village. 


His VERSION oF It. By Paul Leicester Ford, 
Illustrated by Henry Hutt. 12mo. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A reprint with colored bordered pages, 
printed in a pattern, of a story which first 

appeared in 1808. 


JAVELIN OF Fate, A. By Jeanie Gould Lin- 
coln. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This novel of life in the Virginia mountains 
is laid during the War, and written with the 
general knowledge of Washington and the af- 
fairs of the period due to the residence and 
life of the author. 


Lanp Ho! By Morgan Robertson, author of 
“Down to the Sea,” etc. 313 pp. 1I2mo. 
Harper & Bros. 

A novel of the sea, laid in the days of the 
old clipper vessel. Full of an exact knowl- 
edge both of the life and of the handling of 
the vessel. The marine details are admirably 
done. There is sharp adventure, fighting and 
a sense of specific -human interest in every 
page of the story. 


Man FROM Maine, THE. By Frank Carlos 
Griffith. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 12mo. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 

This novel of humor takes its character from 

a blacksmith in backwoods Maine. Of homely 

sense, he is appointed Consul and visits a 

rich brother in New York on his way to his 

position in South Africa, where the story takes 
him, 


MAN FROM REp-KEc, Tue. By Eugene Thwing. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The life of a Western town, told in great de- 

tail, centering about a somewhat disreputable 
editor of a local weekly. The book is crowded 
with incident. It shows an unusual capacity 
for continuous narrative rather than plot. Far 
from the customary novel in either matter or 
style, it presents a vivid picture of certain 
phases of American rural life. 


MENEHUNES, THE. By Emily Foster Day. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. Paul Elder & Co. 

The fairies of Hawaiian aboriginal legend, 
form the subject of this novel little story, which 
shows an echo and imitation of Western fairy 
lore. 
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New Books 


MINNA, WIFE OF THE YOUNG Rassi. By Wil- 
helmina Wittigschlager. Illustrated by W. 
Herber Dunton. 345 pp. 1I2mo. Consoli- 
dated Retail Booksellers. 

A study of Jewish life, less a novel than a 
minute account of custom and habit which ex- 
tends from experience in Russia, at Hamberg, 
in England, and finally in this country, with a 
trip to Siberia between. Sensational in plan, 
but full of the most careful descriptive details. 


Moscow. A story of 1812. By Fred Whishaw. 

291 pp. 12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The conventional view of Russia in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. A brutal mas- 
ter and a helpless serf open this novel, which 
carries each along the accepted lines of a his- 
torical romance to the advance of Napoleon on 
Moscow. 

Reprites. By H. W. McVickar. 12mo. D. 

Appleton & Co. 

An attempt in fiction at the study of a de- 
signing woman. There is a widow who snares 
a clergyman. There are other women with 
“bare shoulders,” and the book, whose illus- 
trations each carry a serpent, is full of sensual 
suggestion. 


So.pier’s Triat, A. By General Charles King. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Hobart Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A novel of army life by an officer well known 
for his long series of military fiction, for the 
most part dealing with life on the plains. This 
particular story takes up the canteen, its aboli- 
tion, and the harm which this has done the 
service. 


Sons O’ Men. By G. B. Lancaster. 
1zmo. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A novel of Australian life in the sheep coun- 
try, which carries the group described through 
the period of sheep rot and drought which al- 
most destroyed the industry. 


299 pp. 


By Agnes Blake 
Houghton, Mifflin 


UnpEer Gu1piInc STAarRs. 
Poor. 324 pp. I2mo. 
& Co. 

A sensational novel, its scene laid in Mas- 
sachusetts, most of it in Boston. It opens with 
the attempt of demagogues to use the foreign 
population of one of the newer seaboard manu- 
facturing cities, growing in Massachusetts, to 
secure political power. 


History 


CuBA AND THE INTERVENTION. By Albert G. 
Robinson. 354 pp. Indexed. 8vo. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


The author was the correspondent of the 
New York “Evening Post” during the Spanish 
War, the Cuban occupation and the operations 
in the Philippines. His letters attracted un- 
usual attention, for their poise, clarity and ac- 
curacy. In this volume he has brought to- 
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gether in a consecutive account the mature 
results of his initimate personal acquaintance 
with the subject. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS. 1748-1846. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. 13. Nut- 
tal’s Travels into the Arkansas Territory. 
1819. 8vo, Arthur H. Clark Company. 


Thomas Nuttal, an early American botanist, 
came to Philadelphia from England in 1808. In 
1819 he visited the region now covered by Ar- 
kansas, and at the same time collected much 
information in regard to the aborigines of the 
regions. As one of the issues of early Western 
travel, his volume is published in the series 
edited by Mr. Thwaites, with the usual com- 
petent collection of the facts relating to its 
first production and notes identifying the 
places mentioned. 


GERMAN STRUGGLE FoR Liserty, THE. By 
Poultney Bigelow. Illustrated. 298 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. Harper & Bros. 


This volume (IV) of this history takes up 
the German revolution from the time when lib- 
erty seemed within its grasp at the Frankford 
Convention, carrying it on through the years. 
The failure of the German public to prevent 
the division which ended in the return of ty- 
ranny to the existing German Government. 
The scenes in Berlin are the principal subject 
of the work; which is rather an account of 
events, than an analysis either of causes or 
results. Its pages are thickly sprinkled with 
regrets over the failure of a great movement. 


Louisiana. A record of expansion. By Al- 
bert Phelps. American Commonwealths. 399 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


This addition to the “American Common- 
wealth” series endeavors, instead of simply 
giving analysis, to present “a critical handbook 
that should give a running commentary upon 
the whole narrative, fixing the place of Louis- 
iana as an individual in the union of the Com- 
monwealth and emphasizing the part which it 
has played in the development of the nation 
and of national and international policies.” 


Biography and Reminiscence 


BEETHOVEN. The man and the artist as revealed 
in his own words, Compiled and annotated 
by Friedrich Kerst. Edited and translated 
by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 12mo, B. W. 
Huebsch. 


After examining the entire range of Beet- 
hoven literature, this book gathers together the 
important utterances, arranging them chronolo- 
gically, as likely to throw more light on his 
work than any comment. Notes sometimes 
connect these works with these utterances, but 
in general they are simply launched with a line 
indicating their date and the place from which 
they come, with additions by the New York 
“Tribune” musical critic. 
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GARRISON THE Non-Resistant. By Ernest 
Crosby. 141 pp. 1I2mo. Public Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 

A brief account of Garrison’s life from the 
standpoint of one now earnestly engaged in 
the struggle for socialism, with large stress 
laid upon the value of an extreme position in 
a reformer who desires to accomplish results. 
The author endeavors to show that the war for 
the Union was a blunder and that non-resist- 
ance is the true solution of moral, political 
and social questions. 


MemoriEs oF Roské Eytincet, THe. By Rose 
Eytinge. Illustrated. 311 pp. 12mo. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

Rose Eytinge went on the stage in the mid- 
sixties and for fifteen years appeared likely to 
be the leading woman of the day, in particular 
supporting Edwin Booth, E. L. Davenport, the 
elder Sothern, Wallack and others. She made 
her first great hit in New York in “Led 
Astray,” and later ceased to occupy the posi- 
tion on the stage which she had apparently 
won. The volume is a gossipy account of her 
theatrical experience. 


Mozart, The Man and the Artist as revealed 
in his own Works. Compiled and annotated 
by Friedrich Kerst. Edited and translated 
by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 1t2mo. B. W. 
Huebsch. 

From Mozart’s letters there has been brought 
together in this volume 255 extracts, each 
given with a brief note describing the cir- 
cumstances under which the letter was written, 
many deal with his published music. Originally 
collected by Friedrich Kerst, the translation is 
by the well-known dramatic critic of the New 
York “Tribune,” Henry Edward Krehbiel, who 
has supplied many of the notes. 


Mrs. BROOKFIELD AND Her Crrcie. By 
Charles and Frances Brookfield. Illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
William Henry Brookfield, the son of a 

Sheffield solicitor, was at Cambridge at the 

same time as Tennyson, Hallam and other fig- 

ures of literary England. He married Jane 

Octavia Elton, the youngest daughter of 

Charles Elton, afterward 7th Baronet of the 

name. While Mr. Brookfield wrote nothing 

himself, he continued through life to be the 
intimate friend of Tennyson, of Carlyle, Thack- 
eray, Lord Lyttleton, Hallam and others who 
made the English literature of the nineteenth 
century. His letters have been collected by two 
of his grandchildren, Charles and Frances 

Brookfield. They have a vein of riotous, fan- 

ciful extravagance which makes them unique 

in literature, and explains the position he held 
as the intimate and valued friend of those who 
had all the world from whom to choose. 


My Srxty YEARS ON THE Pains. By W. T. 
Hamilton. Edited by E. T. Sieber. Illus- 
trated by Charles M. Russell. 8vo. Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company. 

Written in his eighty-third year by an Indian 
guide, who was born in Scotland, coming with 
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his father to this country as an immigrant in 
1835, this tells the story of a life on the plains 
from 1842 down to the present time; through 
all the various changes which have taken place 
in the region between Missouri and Utah. The 
book is crammed with exciting incident told 
from personal experiences, but with no effect 
for lack of the gift of expression. 


Religion 


Brsteé History. Old Testament. By Pastor 
X. Koenig. Translated from the French 
by Marie Louise Hendee. 190 pp. tI2mo, 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

This Bible History is intended to place the 
results of the more recent criticism in regard 
to the Old Testament within the reach of the 
ordinary Sunday school teacher. For this 
purpose the entire field of Old Testament his- 
tory is arranged with its contemporary chron- 
ology in Egypt and Babylon, the events from 
Abraham to Daniel, which last is treated as 
Post-Maccabean, are divided into fifty lessons, 
ending with one just before the coming of 
Christ. Each gives a Bible passage, notes upon 
it and questions. Conservative in its treat- 
ment, the work is so condensed that it adds 
very little current information. The different 
“documents,” like the Elohistic and the Jahv- 
ist, are given without adequate explanation. 


Curist AND MEN. With other sermons by 
David James Burrell, D. D. 288 pp. 12mo. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The pastor of the “Collegiate Church,” Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-ninth street, New York 
City, has published in this volume a “series of 
sermons intended to set forth the teachings 
of Jesus in his conversations with individuals 
and groups of men.” Special note is made of 
the human side of the Saviour’s character. 


CuristiaAN Fartu, Tue. By Olin Alfred Cur- 
tis. 8vo. Eaton & Mains. 

A system of dogmatic theology by the Pro- 
fessor holding this Chair at Drew Theological 
Seminary. He writes under the influence of 
Daniel Whedon, a Methodist divine; Thomas 
Carlyle and Borden P. Bowne, Professor of 
Psychology in Boston University. Under the 
teaching of these three men, the extreme view 
of free will, the value of personality, the con- 
cept of the Universe as the actual mirror- 
ing of conscious will expressed through all 
the norms and terms of personality, are the 
three bases upon which this discussion of theo- 
logy rests. It presents God as person and 
will, the work of redemption as the sanctifica- 
tion of will through spiritual self-conscious- 
ness. The universe is “not the universe God 
wanted,” but a universe which “tells” what He 
wanted, thus justifying eternal punishment. 


a 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By Washington 
Gladden. 244 pp. 12mo, Eaton & Mains. 
“Are we competitors or are we brothers” 
is the text of these five lectures delivered by 
Washington Gladden before the students of 
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Drew Theological Seminary. It urges that 
the only way in which the State can be saved 
from socialism is by Christianizing it. 


Ir RINGETH To EvENsonc. By Alfred G. Mor- 
timer, author of “Helps to Meditation,” etc. 
12mo, Thomas Whittaker. 

Short, helpful chapters by a preacher whose 
counsels are always sound and full of wisdom. 
Though written as “thoughts for advancing 
years,” they are just as appropriate for the read- 
ing of younger persons. 


Vist1on AND Task. By George Clarke Peck. 

289 pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 

Fifteen sermons, written during a pastorate, 
which deal with current issues with reference 
to the relation of those without to the church, 
belief in dogma, the spiritual life and the di- 
vine nature of the Saviour, adopting the ortho- 
dox view throughout and insisting upon it with 
deep personal warmth. 


Classics 


Across THE Piains. By R. L. Stevenson. 


AMATEUR EMIGRANT, THE, and THE SILVER- 
ADO SQuaTTERS. By R. L. Stevenson. 


Ess Tipt, Tue. By R. L. Stevenson. 


Essays OF TRAVEL and in Tue Art oF Writ- 
Inc. By R. L. Stevenson. 


In THE SoutH SEas. By R. L. Stevenson. 


MEMORIES AND Portraits. By R. L. Steven- 
son. 


Merry MEN, THE, and Dr. JEKYLL AND MR. 
Hype. By R. L. Stevenson. 


Werr oF Hermiston. By R. L. Stevenson. 

The last volumes in the unique and interest- 
ing Biographical Edition of Stevenson, to which 
Mrs. Stevenson has written prefaces that add 
distinct value and appeal most especially to 
the Stevenson lover. In this latter class few 
will want to be without this convenient and at- 
tractive issue. 


Cu1Lp’s GARDEN OF VERSES and UNDERWOOD, 
A. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 133 pp. 
16mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 

This new edition of a child’s classic and Stev- 

enson’s poems presents the two works in a 

single volume, in largish type, on 16mo. page. 


Curistmas Caro. and THE CRICKET ON THE 

Hearts. By Charles Dickens. 8vo. The 

" Baker and Raylor Company. . 

A well-illustrated and beautifully-bound edi- 
tion of these favorite Dickens stories. ‘Made 
primarily for a gift-book, it is one of those vol- 
umes that add something to a library of finely- 
made volumes. 


EupHRaAnor. By Edward Fitzgerald. The 
New Pocket Library. 18mo. John Lane, 
This is the solitary novel by the author. of 

“Omar,” who endeavors to reflect the life of 
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the undergraduate in Cambridge University 
half a century ago. He spoke of this himself 
s “a pretty specimen of chiseled cherry stone.” 
It has touches of the cryptic capacity of this 
omnes greater work, but is for the most part 
dull. 


History oF Henry Esmonp, Tue. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Illustrated. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This edition of “Henry Esmond,” a novel 
which first appeared in 1852, is preceded by a 
preface by Mr. Dobson, in which he reviews 
the circumstance under which Thackeray wrote; 
gives the contemporary opinion and analyzes 
some differences between his own English and 
that of the period. 


Verse 


Bivouac OF THE DEAD, THE. With a biography 
of the author. Illustrated. 73 pp. 16mo. 
The Grafton Press. 


The single poem which gave its author, Theo- 
dore O’Harra, all his fame, is accompanied 
here by others of his verses, his life and a 
photograph of his last resting place. 


INDIAN LEGENDS AND OTHER Poems. By John 
A. Buchanan. Illustrated. 12mo. The Whit- 
aker & Ray Co.,; San Francisco. 


Verses of indifferent order, suggested by the 
Clark and Lewis Exhibition, illustrated with 
studies from legends and local folk-lore re- 
called by its scenes. 


Drama 


FaItHLEss Favorite, Toe. By Edwin Sauter. 
12mo. Published by the author. St. Louis. 


A morbid drama, laid in the time of Edgar 
of England, with scourging, murder, torture, a 
slave-dealer and much else which had better not 
have seen print. 


Marsu, Tut. By Bayard Boyeson. 
12mo. Richard G. .Badger. 

This poem by the son of the late Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyeson shows the influence of Mae- 
terlinck. It is a reading drama, in which death 
comes at fruition 


40 pp. 


WHITEWASHING Juuia. By Henry Arthur 
Jones. 136 pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This play, which had an indifferent success 
upon the stage, takes up the modern problem 
of the woman who has wandered and returns. 


Selections " 


CuristMas CAROLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Edited, with notes, by Joshua Sylvestre. . II- 
lustrated. 12mo. A. Wessels Company. 
A’ compilation of Christmas carols, both fa- 

miliar and unfamiliar, with explanations as to 

sources, authorship, etc. 
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CommanpDs. Compiled by Agnes Greene Fos- 
-. With frontispiece. Paper. Paul Elder 
oO. 


Scripture commands, printed in an ornament- 
al fashion, intended for a Christmas remem- 
brance. 


Goop Tuincs AnD Graces. By Isabel Good- 
hue. Paper. 12mo. Paul Elder & Co. 


Neat, epigrammatic utterances from the 
“Lark.” 


SOVEREIGN WoMAN VERSUS MERE Man. Com- 
piled by Jennie Day Haines. 12mo. Paul 
Elder & Co. 


A cento of remarks from many authors about 
“Sovereign Woman” and “Mere Man.” The 
extracts are fancifully printed in a border with 
large tynographical garnishing, by the same 
firm which once issued “The Lark,” whose 
spirit is apparent in this volume. 

“THat REMINDS ME.” 16mo. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 


Short stories, most of them old and none of 
them particularly new. Each with a touch of 
humor, sometimes American and sometimes 
far older than Columbus. 


230 pp. 


VacABOND Book, Tue. By Frank Farring- 
_, 12mo. The Oquaga Press, Deposit, 
This praise of the wanderer has appeared by 

fragments in verse and prose in a number of 

magazines and weeklies. It is now collected in 

a single volume, which brings together the 

personal experience of the joys of the vaga- 

bond, particularly in boyhood. 


Travel 


In anD Out OF THE OLD Missions. By 
George Wharton James. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Illustrated by photographs, this work, partly 
from familiar sources, partly from close per- 
sonal examination, and partly from the use of 
new material, reviews both the past history, the 
present conditions and the buildings of the 
missions of Southern California. 


and Description 


On THE Borpers oF Picmy Lanp. By Ruth 
B. Fisher. Illustrated. 215 pp. 8vo. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

The author, Mrs. Fisher, a missionary in 

Uganda, has described both the work, the 

scenery and the people they have met. 


From its discovery to the pres- 
By E. L. Jackson. Illustrated 
343 pp. 8vo. Thomas 


St. HELENA. 
ent date. 
from photographs. 
Whittaker. 

St. Helena, probably an extinct tertiary vol- 
cano, was discovered in 1501, and after visits 
from vessels of various nations, annexed by 
the East India Company in 1661. A resident 
has in this volume patiently brought together a 
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minute history of its somewhat arid annals. 
An effort is made to include every possible 
phase of its history. Its various sites, its laws, 
those who now hold positions in its miniature 
government and a list of its flora are included. 
Heterogeneous in its character, giving some 
brief account of Napoleon’s imprisonment, the 
volume collects a large amount of information 
upon a subject hitherto practically neglected. 


Education 


Cuoses DE France. La France; ses Indus- 
tries, son Histoire et ses Institutions. Par 
C. Fontaine. 12mo. William R. Jenkins. 


A series of exercises upon French affairs, in- 
tended to offer training in conversation, each 
lesson being accompanied by questions to be 
answered in French. 


Divine ComEpy oF Dante, THE. A handbook 
of lectures by Edward Howard Griggs. Pa- 
per. 12mo. B. W. Huebsch. 


A summary with questions intended for Uni- 
versity Extension work. 


Great Pepacocicat Essays. Plato to Spen- 
cer. By F. V. N. Painter. 418 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. American Book Company. 
Selections, giving the important utterances 

and the entire history of Greek, Latin and mod- 

ern education which have constituted land- 
marks in the discussion of pedagogy. 


GrEEK Prose Composition. By Clarence W. 
Gleason. 155 pp. I2mo. American Book 
Company. 

Exercises intended for drill in syntax in the 
preparation for college. The condensed state- 
ment of syntactical relation prefaces a series 
of exercises. 


PorETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BROWNING, THE. 
By Edward Howard Griggs. Paper. 12mo. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


A syllabus with questions and bibliography 
for University Extension work. 


SEASHORE Lire. By Albert Goldsborough 
Mayer. New York Aquarium Nature Series. 
Illustrated. 8vo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Issued by the New York Aquarium, primar- 
ily intended for the study of the objects there, 
this work will be a valuable reference book on 
the seaside, and of use in illuminating nature 
study. The introduction describes marine life 
at various levels. Each of the families, from 
sponges to mollusks, is then made the subject 
of a short chapter, plentifully illustrated, popu- 
lar in character, describing rather the life than 
the anatomy, much less the histology of these 
animals. A bibliography on each subject closes 
the volume, which is fairly indexed, but lacks 
any reference to places and to general subjects. 
The illustrations for the most part are from 
photographs, and share the difficulties of this 
form of portrayal. 
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Reference 


InpusTRIAL History oF THE UNITED STarTEs. 
By Katharine Coman. Illustrated. 343 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 


Intended for high school teaching and open- 
ing with a physographic map of the United 
States, this volume retells the history of the 
country in commercial terms. It outlines the 
paths of the discoverers; restates the busi- 
ness aspects of colonization; lays stress upon 


the industrial aspects of the Revolution and. 


consequences of the war of 1812, and describes 
both expansion in the West and the civil war 
from its economic side, bringing the story 
down to the organization of trusts. The vol- 
ume is a large one, likely to be more useful 
for reference than for consecutive study. 


MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUITIES, CALENDAR SYSTEMS AND HIstTory. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Illustrated. 
8vo. Government Printing Office. 


This bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology has 
24 papers on Mexican and Maya _ subjects. 
Technical in character, it is valuable only for 
the student. Edward Seler, E. Forstemann, 
Paul Schellhas, Carl Sapper and E. P. Diesel- 
dorf have all contributed papers. 


Setect List oF Booxs on RAILROADS IN For- 
EIGN CouNnTRIES. Compiled under the super- 
vision of Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. 
Library of Congress. Paper. 8vo. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


This finding list, based on the works of ref- 
erence in the Library of Congress, is particu- 
larly strong in its compilation from Govern- 
ment publications abroad. 


Political and Social Science 


BrotHers’ War, THe. By John C. Reed. 450 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
The author, a lawyer in Atlanta, Georgia, 

known by two works, one upon procedure 

and the other a collection of legal essays, has 
addressed himself in this volume to the task of 
putting the case for the South. Its final con- 
clusion is that it is impossible for the two races 
to live together, and that negro and white 
should be separated. In the course of this 
there is a discussion of the early position of 
the South, Calhoun’s works and Webster’s, the 
effect of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the policy of 

Toombs and Davis, and the race question. The 

volume wholly denies any advance in the negro, 

asserting that he is steadily retrograding. It 
is an extreme statement of the most pessimis- 
tic view held by some in the South. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILROAD 
Rates. By Hugo Richard Meyer. 472 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 
A plea based upon examination of State 

regulation of railroads elsewhere, which the 

author declares, in his preface, compels the 
conclusion that whatever evils now exist, none 
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of them is at all commensurate with the harm 
which must result from bestowing the power 
to fix railroad rates upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Jews 1n America, Toe. By Madison C. Pet- 
ers. Illustrated. 130 pp. 12mo. John C. 
Winston Company. 

A rapidly made book, reviewing from famil- 
iar sources the work done by Jews in this 
country, written in a staccato style and illus- 
trated by process photographs. 


MENACE OF PRIVILEGE, THE. By Henry 
George, Jr. 413 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Company. 

A son of the author of “Progress and Pov- 
erty” in this work has endeavored to show that 
in this country the inequality of fortune is 
steadily increased, the rich growing more brut- 
al and material, crushing labor in its endeavor 
by organization to right matters. Wealth has 
secured control of the press, pulpit and uni- 
versity, and is F bay nen! securing a centralized 
Government. This has begtin a career of con- 
quest which is certain to end in the destruc- 
tion of both our country and its civilization, as 
has occurred to conquering republics before, 
and can only be met by the repeal of all grants 
and immunities, taking up the taxation of land 
values as the only path by which these evils 


can be righted. 


Natural Science 


FINITE AND INFINITE. By Thomas Curran 
Ryan. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

A book upon scientific subjects, written with- 
out scientific knowledge, endeavoring to ex- 
plain the structure and plan of the universe by 
a lawyer who has read much and digested little. 


MAN AND THE Eartu. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler. 233 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Fox, 
Duffield & Co. 

Professor Shaler, for many years holding 
the Chair of Geology at Harvard, has in this 
volume, following a number in which he has 
dealt with the general relation of earth to man, 
sought to show the way in which the work of 
man is slowly exhausting the earth, its supply 
of fuel, its metals and various soils. The work 
closes with a sketch of the future. 


Medical Books 
. 


DIETOTHERAPY AND Foop 1n HEALTH. By 
Nathan S. Davis. Vol. 6. A System of 
Physiologic Therapeutics. Edited by Solomon 
Solis-Cohen. 8vo. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
One of a series of volumes which deal with 

medical questions from the side of treatment 

and food, instead of medicine. The present 
volume by a professor in a Northwestern uni- 

versity medical school, on the staff of two im- 
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portant hospitals in Chicago, deals with diges- 
tion altogether from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion, taking up each food and discussing its 
use in disease. 


PRopHYLAXUS—PERSONAL HycGIENE—CARE OF 
THE Sick. Vol. 5. A System of Physiologic 
Therapeutics. Edited by Solomon Solis-Co- 
7 Illustrated. 8vo. P. Blakiston’s Son & 

oO. 

A series of essays upon individual care 
against the ordinary dangers of life and official 
care of city populations, by Joseph McFarland, 
M. D., Professor of Pathology, Medico-Chirur- 

ical College, Philadelphia; Henry Leffmann, 
ita D., Professor of Chemistry in the Woman’s 

Medical College, Philadelphia; Albert Abrams, 

A: M., M. D. (University of Heidelberg), for- 

merly Professor of Pathology, Cooper Medi- 

cal College, San Francisco, and W. Wayne 

Babcock, M: D., Lecturer. 


Juvenile 


Cuinp CHARACTERS From Dickens. Re- 
told by L. L. Weedon. Illustrated. 8vo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The stories of David Copperfield, Tiny Tim, 
Paul Dombey, Little Nell, Oliver Twist and 
others retold briefly for the benefit of younger 
readers. The volume holds the same relation 
to Dickens’ novels as Lambs’ Tales hold to 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


DeERFOooT IN THE Mountains. By Edward S. 
Ellis. Illustrated by. J. Steeple Davis. 363 
pp. 12mo. John C. Winston Company, 

A boy’s story, turning upon a trip across the 
continent at the time of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, with. much about the Indian fighting 
of the day. 


Denim ELEPHANT, THE. Illustrated in colors 
by Emily Carter Wight. Christmas Stocking 
Series. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A narrow book with a good deal of picture 
and very little text, of the material which 
grown-up people think will be funny to chil- 
dren. : : 


Pictured and described 
106 pp. 12mo. George 


Do.uy’s THEATRICALS. 
by D. Gwyn Jeffreys. 
W. Jacobs & Co. 
Theatricals worked out by a little group of 

children, of whom the eldest is eleven years, il- 

lustrate quaint and altogether charming draw- 

ings in flat eolor. While somewhat grown up 
in its conversation, the volume has much of 
child-life in it. 


FooTBaALL. GRANDMA. An auto-baby-ography 
as told by Tony. Edited by Carolyn S. Chan- 
ning. Cabot. With. an_ introduction by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. 
79 pp. 8vo. Small, Maynard & Co. 

An attempt to tell the story of a child’s life 
in its first year from the viewpoint of the 


News 
child. Fanciful, but receiving the commen- 
dation of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


By Eva March Tap- 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


Go.ipEN Goossk, THE. 
pan. 
0. 


240 pp. I2mo. 

Fairy stories drawn from Swedish sources, 
with a touch of folk-life and the occasional 
brutal violence which marks the fairy lore of 
the North. They are intended for children be- 
tween eight and twelve. 


Gumption. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 12mo. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

A boy’s story, well illustrated; turning upon 
the rise of a man born in Cape Cod, who be- 
comes a journalist; the story passing through 
the various stages of such a career. 


Joccinc Rounp THE WoRLD. With stories and 
descriptions by Edith Dunham. 78 pp. 8vo. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

Full-page photographs by professional pho- 
tographers, each accompanied by a page of let- 
en intended as a showy Christmas juve- 
nile. 


LittLe Puritan CAVALIER, A. By Edith Rob- 
inson. Cosy Corner Series. Illustrated. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 

A little story of the childhood of a Puritan 
boy in St. Botolphtown, the English Boston 
in the time of Cromwell. 


MEN oF OLD GREECE. 
lustrated. 263 pp. 12mo. 
Co. 


Greek life is made the basis of a series of 
stories for the young on the lives of Leonidas, 
Themistocles, Phidias and Socrates. IIlustrat- 
ed by reproductions of photographs, the out- 
line drawings full of gracéful detail. 


Illustrated by H. 
The Macmillan 


By Jennie Hall. II- 
Little, Brown & 


Micky. By Evelyn Sharp. 
M. Brock. 240 pp. I2mo. 
Company. 

An English boy in the usual English nurs- 
ery, described with the minute care of the 
English domestic novel, is the hero of this 
story, which carries the boy through a chance 
acquaintance with a little girl, a visit to a 
country house, winding up with a little story 
which the boy tells to the guests assembled. 
Simple as the book is in its character, it has a 
certain charm. 


Our LittLte Enciisn Cousin. By Blanche 
McManus. Illustrated by the author. 108 
pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 

A child’s book by a well-known artist, 
which carries an American visitor through 
the sights familiar around London and in the 
Thames valley. 


By S. R. Crockett. II- 
I2mo. 


Srr Toapy CRusoE. 
lustrated by Gordon Browne. 356 pp. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

A boy’s story laid in North England, which 
carries two boys through a long series of de- 
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New Books 


tails of one sort and another, winding up with 
a little love-making. 


Teppy SunsEeaM. By Charlotte Grace Sperry. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Paul Elder & Co. 

Short stories for very little children, printed 
in a rather gaudy tint, intended for use in con- 
nection with teaching and training in household 
aos turning to science for much of its fairy 
ore. 


Pup: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GREYHOUND. 
By Ollie Hurd Bragdon. Illustrated. 12mo. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 


One of a series of animal autobiographies; 
this takes up the greyhound, carries him 
through training, the incidents of the chase 
and perils of the wood, a kidnapping, and a re- 
turn to comfort, with a large introduction into 
the dog experience of the human view. 


THEODORE AND THEODORA. By Marion W. 
Wildman. Cosy Corner Series. 132 pp. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 

A tale of some boys and girls in the country, 
together with much rollicking and fun and in- 
cident, of a rather empty but harmless char- 
acter. 


VILLAGE OF HipE anD SEEK, Tue. By Bing- 
ham Thoburn Wilson. Illustrated by W. 
Herbert Dunton. 190 pp. 12mo. Consoli- 
dated Retail Booksellers. 


A bit of wonderland placed in an American 
setting, the Blue Ridge, with suggestions of 
the original “Alice.” Bits of fairy lore come 
true, and child legend, such as “the sand- 
man,” grown real in “doll-land.” 


WueEN You WERE A Boy. By Edwin L. Sabin. 
Illustrated by Frederick: Dorr Steele. 303 
pp. 12mo. Baker & Taylor Company. 
American boy life told: with accurate sym- 

pathy, full of incident, familiar, but always new, 

possessing the happy faculty of giving common- 

place comments reality and interest. It is a 

book for grown-ups rather than children, but 

has its interest for both. 


Yeppy: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONKEY. 
By Mollie Lee Clifford. 215 pp. 12mo. H. 
M. Caldwell Company. 


A South American monkey gives an auto- 
biographical account of experience in civiliza- 
tion, including mischief, punishment and many 
incidents of a monkey’s life. 


oe 


Satire and Humor « 


ALPHABET OF History, An. By Wilbur .D. 
Nesbit. Pictures by Ellsworth Young. 8vo. 
Paul Elder & Co. . 
Doggerel verses upon distinguished charac- 

ters in history, with illustrations in the same 

spirit, printed in tint, both occupying a broad 
page, in the spirit of the “Lark” in its better 
days. 


and New Editions 377 


CuILp’s Book oF ABRIDGED Wispom, A. By 
Childe Harold. Illustrated. 12mo. Paul EI- 
der & Co. 


Shows the same humor, the same illustrations 
and the same single power of unexpected as- 
sociation apparent in the “Lark.” 


Complete Cynic’s CALENDAR OF REVISED 
Wispom, THe. For 1906. By Ethel Watts 
Mumford, Oliver Herford and Addison Miz- 
ner. Illustrated. 16mo. Paul Elder & Co. 


This calendar has many mottoes which have 
appeared in the “Lark,” such as “Hell is paved 
with big pretenses,” “A word to the wise is 
resented,” “There is no time like the pleas- 
ant,” “Many are called, but few go up.” 


Con, THE WizaRD. By John Howard Jewett. 
Illustrated by Edward R. Little and Oliver 
Herford. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 
Oliver Herford’s illustrations in black and 

white are, on the whole, the best thing in this 
book. His letter-press is intended to accom- 
pany them, and the colored illustrations by Ed- 
ward R. Little are ingeniously handled for the 
narrow page on which they appear. Mr. Jew- 
ett is the author of the “Bunny Stories.” 


Farry GopMOTHER-IN-Law, THE. By Oliver 
Herford. Illustrated by the author. 104 pp. 
12mo.. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A charming fairy story about the daughters 
of Cinderella, who have what is better than a 
fairy godmother—a fairy. godmother-in-law. 
The clothes she gives her godchildren suddenly 
disappear at midnight at the court ball they 
are attending, and they are left in the union 
suits which appear on the advertising pages 
of current magazines. To these are added 
some recent poems of the author’s as character- 
istic as the illustrations. 


Foo.isH ALMANAC, Tue. Illustrated. 16mo. 
John W. Luce Company. 


A comic almanac of more than usual merit. 


“Knocks, Witty, WIsE anp ——. By Minna 


Thomas Antrim:~ Decorations by Clara EI- 
sene Peck and Blanche Greer. 16mo. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Epigrams, by the author of several volumes, 
which follow the same general scope as those 
which have preceded it. Has a cynical utter- 
ance for most of the current shams and social 
relations. ‘ 


Miscellaneous 


ANIMAL SNapsHots AND How Mane. By Silas 
‘A. Lottridge. Illustrated from photographs. 
338 pp. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


Photographs of wild animals, reproduced 
rather ill, the negatives not being sufficiently 
transparent for process work, with a running 
narrative of the circumstances under which 
they were taken. They deal with American 
life in the Orange mountains of New York 
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almost. altogether, and are full of minute in- 
formation with much mere talk. 


Bacon CrypToGRAMS IN SHAKESPEARE. By 
yr Hull Platt. 12mo. Small, Maynard 
oO. 


As one of the leading authorities on the sub- 
ject of the Baconian authorship of the Shakes- 
peare plays, Dr. Platt’s is always worthy of 
attention. That his books are convincing to 
firm-footed Shakespeareans is another mat- 
ter. In the present volume no claim is 
made for Bacon as the author of the plays; 
the arguments are put forward to show what 
reasons there are for thinking that Bacon 
was in some way connected with the writing. 
Much of the material is brought together from 
other writers; some of it is new, founded upon 
Dr. Platt’s own extensive work in research; 
all of it is interesting, and no matter what one 
believes, Dr. Platt’s half-humorous manner of 
writing is eminently enjoyable. 


Enpiess Lirt, Tue. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 55 pp. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

The annual lecture upon Immortality deliv- 
ered at Harvard on the Ingersoll foundation. 
In the present instance it treats the spiritual 
quest and desire for immortality as indicating 
that the universe is friendly, and has a place 
in the future for those who do well, quoting 
freely from the poets in support of this view. 


Divine Puitosopuy, THe. By G. J. Fercken, 
author of “Even Thine Altars,” etc., 200 pp. 
12mo. The Nunc Licet Press. 

A study of the philosophy of Swedenborg, 
condensed and brought down to a current date. 


Frozen Doc TALES AND OTHER THINGS. By 
Colonel William C. Hunter. Illustrated. 
16mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 


Short essays written by an advertising solic- 
itor in Chicago, whose early life was passed in 
a village, now reformed, whose name, “Frozen 
Dog,” gives the title to this book, which is 
part reminiscent, part descriptive, part Ameri- 
can humor and part the ethics of the rough- 
and-tumble of life. 


News 


Horse 1n America, THE, By John Gilmer 
Speed. IIlustrated. 278 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


In a number of magazine articles the author 
has already given the result of his researches 
into the appearance of the thoroughbred in this 
country and the development of the trotter. 
The substance of these are included in this vol- 
ume, which opens with a general sketch of the 
history of the horse and closes with an ac- 
count of American experiments in breeding, 
with particular attention to the breeding of 
mules, carried farther in this country than any 
other. 


New GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. By Meredith 
Nugent. Illustrated. 266 pp. 12mo. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

This large 12mo. volume is full in all its 
pages of many devices for amusing children’s 
parties, keeping children quiet and giving them 
something to do. The bubble fills pages of 
suggestion, ingenious pipes are proposed, egg 
shells are put to new uses, old newspapers are 
twisted into furniture, bathtubs are employed in 
regattas, miniature ships are raced on the snow 
and new Christmas toys are invented. Though 
well-known, all these things require a certain 
amount of training and aptitude, but the vol- 
ume is certain to be useful both for the profes- 
sional entertainer and the mother anxious to 
find some novel, safe and attractive amusement 
for a gathering of children. Much has been 
given before, but no single volume of the many 
issued covers so wide a range. 


New Ipo.atry, THe. By Washington Gladden, 
263 pp. 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The protest this distinguished clergyman 
made against receiving the money of John D. 
Rockefeller has made him known to the en- 
tire country as one of those who preach the 
new gospel of service, of duty and of protest 
against all the manifold forms of graft. This 
volume contains the articles in which he at- 
tacks the acceptance of Rockefeller’s mission- 
ary gift, and the book protests against current 
willingness to accept wealth as a test of suc- 
cess, and closes with a ringing graduation ad- 
dress at the University of Michigan. 


* 





Book News 


NEW BOOKS 


~~ & FF & Mi Bee Se ee Cee. Bin. * 


Absegami Annals of Eyren Haven and Atlan- 
tic City, 1609 to 1904. By Alfred M. Heston. 
2 vols. $4.00; by mail, $4.20. 

American Painting. By Samuel Isham. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Arizona Sketches. 
postpaid. 

Aspects of Balzac. 
postpaid. 

At the Sign of the Dollar. 
win. 75 cents. 


Australian Life in Town and Country. By E. 
C. Buley. $1.20, postpaid. 


Beaux and Belles of England. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

Beethoven. Edited and translated by H. E. 
Krehbiel. $1.00, postpaid. 

Black Spaniel, The. By Robert Hichens. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Brothers’ War, The. 
postpaid. 

Building of the City Beautiful. 
Miller. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

California Wild Flowers. $1.50, postpaid. 

Captains All. By N. W. Jacobs. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Chats on Old Furniture. 
$1.80, postpaid. 

Childhood. By Mrs. T. W. Birney. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Common-Sense Cookery. By Colonel A. Ken- 
ney Herbert. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

By Gabriel Hanotaux. 


By Joseph A. Munk. $2.00, 
By W. H. Helm. $1.00, 


By Wallace Ir- 


Nell Gwyn. 


By John C. Reed. $2.00, 


By Joaquim 


By Arthur Hayden. 


Contemporary France. 
2 vols. 


Conversations With Christ. By the author of 
“The Faith of a Christian.” $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Corner in Women, A. By Tom Masson. $1.60, 
postpaid. 

Development of Religious Liberty in Connec- 
ticut, The. By M. Louise Greene. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Discovery and Colonization of North Amer- 
ica. By John Fiske. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Dumps: A Plain Girl. By L. T. Meade. $1.08, 

postpaid. 

Dwarf’s Spectacles and Other Fairy Tales, The. 
By Max Nordau. $1.08, postpaid. 

Edward Macdowell. By Lawrence Gilman. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Endless Life, The. By Samuel McCrothers. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions. 
By Viscount Goschen. $3.70, postpaid. 


of 


the MONTH 


E S 


Essays on Some Theological Questions of the 
Day. Edited by Henry B. Swete. $3.75; by 
mail, $3.95. 

Everyday Life Among the Head-Hunters. By 
Dorothy Cator. $1.35, postpaid. 


Fairy Godmother-in-Law, The. 
Herford. $1.00, postpaid. 


Games for Everybody. By May C. Hofmann. 
38 cents, postpaid. 


Garden in Pink, A. By Blanch E. Wade. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Golf Faults Illustrated. By G. W. Beldam 
and J. H. Taylor. $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 

Gospel of Life, The. By Charles Wagner. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Great Word, The. By Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

Handbook of English Antiquities. 
Clinch. $2.10; by mail, $2.25. 

Heart of Lady Anne, The. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Heroes of the Reformation. By H. C. Ved- 
der. $1.35; by mail, $1.40. 

Hearts and Masks. By Harold Macgrath. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

High Road of Empire, The. 
Murray. $4.50, postpaid. 

History of Henry Esmond, The. New edi- 
tion. By William M. Thackeray. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 

Homes of Tennyson, The. Painted by Helen 


Allingham; described by Arthur Paterson. 
$1.80, postpaid. 

Ideals for Girls. By Mrs. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

In the Desert. By L. March Phillips. 
postpaid. 

In the Name of the Bodleian and Other Es- 
says. By Augustine Birrell. $1.00, postpaid. 


In the Track of the Moors. By Sybil Fitz- 
gerald. $6.00. 


Javelin of Fate, A. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
go cents, postpaid. 


Journal of Latrobe, The. 
Latrobe. $3.50, postpaid. 

Joy of Life, The. By Lillie H. French. 80 
cents, postpaid. 

Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and 
G. S. Layard. $6.50, postpaid. 

Life of Oliver Ellsworth, The. 
G. Brown. $2.00, postpaid. 


Levantine Log-Book, A. By Jerome Hart. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


By Oliver 


By George 


By A. H. Hallam 


Frank Learned. 


$3.15, 


By Benjamin H. 


By William 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Translated by J. N. 
Laurvik and Mary Morrison. $2.50; by 
mail, $2.70. 

Losers’ Luck. By Charles Tenney Jackson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture. Vol. 6. Young Germany. By George 
Brandes. $3.25, postpaid. 

Makers of Modern History. By Edward Cado- 
gan. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

Man and the Earth. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Materia Medica for Nurses. By John E. Groff. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans. Edited by 
Edward A. Crane, M. D. $3.00, postpaid. 
Menace of Privilege, The. By Henry George, 

Jr. $1.50, postpaid. 

Micky. By Evelyn Sharp. $1.08, postpaid. 

Milton Blairlee and the Green Mountain Boys. 
By W. G. Davenport. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Miss Desmond... By Marié Van Vorst. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Model Kitchen, The. By Lucy H. Yates. 57 
cents, postpaid. 

Moscow: A Story of 1812. By Fred Whishaw. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Motoring for Moderate Incomes. The Wallet 
Series. By Henry R. Reynolds. 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

Mozart. Edited and translated by Henry E. 
Krehbiel. $1.00, postpaid. 

My Life. By Alfred R. Wallace. 2 vols. $6.00, 
postpaid. 

Normandy. in Colour. By Gordon Horne. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.75. 

Outside the Law. By James Barnes. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Pardoner’s Wallet, The. By Samuel McC. 
Crothers. $1.25, postpaid. 

Perfume of Eros, The. By Edgar Saltus. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Philippine Life in Town and Country. By 
James A. LeRoy. $1.20, postpaid. 

Poor and the Land, The. 57 cents; by mail, 
69 cents. 

Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer, 
The. By Frank H. Vizetelly. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

Present-Day Japan. By A. M. C. Davidson. 
$4.50. 

Principles of Economics. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. $2.25, postpaid. 

Prophet of Nazareth, The. By Nathaniel 
Schmidt. $2.50, postpaid. 


Puzzle of Dickens’s Last Plot. By Andrew 
Lang. $1.00. ‘ 


0 


Queen’s Poor, The. By M. Loane. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 


Rates and Taxes as Affecting Agriculture. By 
J. S. Nicholson. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Reptiles. By Henry M. McVickar. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Re-Shaping of the Far East, The. By B. L,. 
Putnam Weale. 2 vols. $6.00, postpaid. 
Rhode Island. By Irving B. Richman. $1.10, 
postpaid. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The. Translation 
of Edward Fitzgerald. $6.00. 

Russia in Revolution. By G. M. Perris. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.25. 

Russian Jew in the United States, The. Edited 
by Charles S. Bernheimer. $2.00, postpaid. 

Russian Revolutionary Movement, The. By 
Konui Zilliacus. $2.25, postpaid. 

Self-Supporting Home, A. By Kate V. Saint 
Maur. $1.75; by maii, $1.90. 

Serving and Waiting. By Eleanor Marchant. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Seven Angels of the Renascence. By Sir 
Wyke Bayliss. $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 

Sidney Lanier. By Edwin Mims. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Siege of the South Pole, The. By Hugh R. 
Mill. $1.60, postpaid. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By William B. Boulton. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Soldier’s Trial, A. By The Hobart Company. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty. By 
John Fyvie. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Spiritual Order, The. By George Congreve. 
$1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

St. Gile’s of the Lepers. By E. C. W. Grey. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Three Little Cooks. By Lucy Crump. 
cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

Truth About the Tsars, The. By Carl Joubert. 
$2.00, postnaid. = 

Underneath the Bough. Gathered by Theo- 
dore Thompson. $1.50, postpaid. 
Vivian Grey. 2 vols. New edition. By the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. $1:80; by mail, $2.05. 
Wild Ducks. By Captain W. Coape Oates. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Wild Fowl. By L. H. De Visme Shaw. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Wild Wheat. By M. E. Francis. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Wisdom of the Simple, The. By Owen Kil- 
dare. $1.08, postpaid. 

With Milton and the Cavaliers. By Mrs. Fred- 
erick Boas, $1.50, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
1 i ‘ ‘ 
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One Dollar 
A Year 


Book News 


Ten Cents 


HE stirring events of the past year have demonstrated more than ever the absolute 
necessity of having a readable, well-balanced world review like THE WORLD 


TO-DAY in every home. 


Every person should be well informed, yet few have time 


for extensive reading. Why be without such a publication when you can obtain what 
is really a Three-Dollar Magazine for but ONE DOLLAR a year? 


Se 
The World To-Day 


Commands the Best Talent. 
Among recent Contributors are 


Israel Zangwill 
. ad 
Emile Combes 

Wm. R. Harper 
Brander Mathews 
Walter Wellman 
W.H. P. Faunce 
Harry Pratt Judson 
Elien M. Henroti 
Joha R. Commo 
Percy Alden 

Daniel C. Gilman 
Will H. Low 
Richard T. Ely 
Florence Kelley 
Albert R. Carman 
W. S. Harwood 
Robert Herrick 
Wm. Elliot Griffis 
Wm. M. Payne 
Andy Adams 
Ernest Poole 

J.K. Hosmer 

W. J. Long 

EB. W. Clement 
Charles King 
Frederick Starr 
Wolf von Schierbrand 
Frank H. Spearman 
Aylmer Maude 
Carter H. Harrison 


<< 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is a monthly world review. It is not a dry- 
as-dust record of events and is not made up of clippings from other 
publications. It obtains its information from cca Gauvese and asa 
result is reliable and always up to date. Its contributors are the fore- 
most men and women of the day, selected not merely because they are 
great, but because they know how to write entertainingly. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY well typifies the cheerful, progressive American 
spirit. While its policy is to build up rather than to tear down, it does 
not hesitate to oppose men and measures derogatory to the best interests 
of the people. It is clean, conservative and inspiring. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as enter- 
taining as fiction. It believes in the educational value of pictures and 
contains monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events 
and famous places than any other magazine published. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it excels. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY isa magazine for the home and will be read by 
every member of the family. 


The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficientto warrant your 
becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in 


the coupon below and mail to-day. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


Inclosed find One Dollar, for which please send The World To-Day for one 


year, begining with the number. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book 


News 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 


THROWN ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WORLD 


‘Your paper is what everyone has more or less 
consciously been waiting for and wanting—a 
vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows 
before our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one 
may read, no ope, I should suppose, could aff. rd 
to do without yours,’’"—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A sample copy, to be had for the asking, 
will explain Mr, Hawthorne's enthusiasm. 


An Illustrated News Weekly 


The SEARCH-LIGHT puts 
its readers in touch with all 
of importance that is going 
on in this world-home of 
ours. It presents the clean 
news, winnowed of chaff— 
condensed. but not squeezed 
dry. Its pages form a living 
chronicle of human progress, 
the events standing out in 
vivid relief as the search- 
light is turned from point to 
point, over all phases of 
human interest. 


A Unigue Index 


A continuous index —a 


frequently, according to their relative: import 

ance. But in every case, and this is the point of 
superiority over all other similar publications, the 

reader gets (instead of unrelated fragments) a 
complete and continuous digest of the news and 
a survey of the world’s progress in that particu- 
lar field. 


For Busy People 


The complexity of modern 

| life makes such a classifica- 

tion both a luxury and a 

necessity to those whose pro- 

'; fession or position in society 

requires them to keep well- 

informed and whose time is 
too precious to be wasted. 


For Young People 

The ease with which, under 
this systematic treatment, it 
is possible to acquire a broad 
and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of our own times makes 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT invalu- 
able also to the young people 


real index, nota mere list of THE SEARCHLIGHT PUBLISHING COW 24-26 MURRAY SLKEET. NESW VGRK in school and college, who 


titles, brought up to date in 

each issue, makes instant reference possible, and 
codrdinates the news in each department so that 
teachers and study clubs can follow current 
events readily and intelligently. 


The Department Method 


All the news is classified into sixty depart- 
ments, some appearing every week, others less 


need above all things to learn 
to understand the real tendencies of the world in 
the work of which they are soon to take an 
active part. 


In @ Nut Shell 


It is the paper you need for yourself and 
your family, as you will realize if you heed the 


Moral: Subscribe To-day 





Published weekly at $2.00 a year. 


news stands 5 cents a copy. 


Four months’ trial 50 cents. At the 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFERS. List sent on application. This is 
asample: The Search-Light, Booklovers’ Magazine, Pearson’s and Harper’s 
Bazar; one year, $3.50—just half the regular price. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 24-26 Murray St., New York 


12 When writing to advertisera. please mention Book News. 
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OUTDOORS is an illustrated monthly magazine of standard size, edited, pictured 
and printed in the best possible manner. It is a practical and beautiful magazine 
for all wholove the life in the open, the country home, recreation, and every worthy 
outdoor interest, OUTDOORS is an inspiration and a delight to everybody 


OUTDOORS COMPANY - - -_ 150 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Panamaker FF hite Sale 


Beginning Wednesday, December 27, 1905 
Cares for the whole family, and is really an attractive 


EXPOSITION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


STERNER RTT NEL EE MTN, eR, RII Be 


123 Children’sdresses 126 Children’s dresses 121 Children’s dresses “118 Children's dresses 
of nainsook, yoke of in- of nainsook, yoke of in- ofnainsook, yoke oftucks of chambrette, pink and 
sertions of lace and em- sertions of embroidery and insertions of lace, blue, yoke effect of tuck 
broidery, lace on neck and tucks, lace-edged, neck, sleeves and ruffle. and plaits, embroidery on 
and sleeves; 6 months, 1 hemstitched ruffle and on skirt lace-trimmed ; 6 neckiand sleeves, tucked 
and 2 years. 85c. yoke, lace on neck and months, 1 and 2 years. ruffle of material on skirt; 1 

sleeves ; I, 2and 3 years. 965c. 2,3,4 years. $1.35. camt 
80c. ; 6 mo 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


119 208 


119 Children’s dresses 117 Children’sdresses 208 Children’s dresses 122 Children’s dresses 
of gingham, pink and of percale, red and blue of gingham, pink and of chambrette, pink and 
blue, Russian stylecollar, ring dot, yoke and ruffles blue, tucked back and blue, tucked back and 
cuffs and side bands of on neck and sleeves of front, turn-over collar front, collar, cuffs and 
white pique ; 2,3 and 4 hemstitched white lawn; and cuffs, trimmed with front trimmed with em- 
years. 75c. 1 and 2 years. 665c. feather - stitched bands; broidery; 2, 3 and 4 

I, 2and 3 years. $1.00. years. $1.35. 


Orders filled as long as the goods hold out 


In ordering write number and size desired. 


Fobn Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers is mention Book News. 
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Infants’ Outfits to Suit All Tastes are in 
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The VF anamaker WF hite Sale 


Beginning Wednesday, December 27, 1905 


130° Children’s petticoats of 273 Children’s muslin draw- 228 Boys’ waist of jean, 
cambric, deep hemstitched hem, ers, ruffle of lawn tucked and_ shoulder strap adjustable, buttons, 
6 months, 1 and 2 years. hemstitched. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. taped, 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 years. 


40c. 


278 Children’s muslin drawers, umbrella 128 Chi'dren’s petticoats of muslin, umbrella 
ruffle, hemstitched, finished with ruffle of em- ruffle of lawn, finished with hemstitched tucks and 
broidery, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. embroidery ruffle, 2 and 4 years, 65c. 6 and 8 years, 

75c. 75c. 10 years, 9Oc. 12 and 14 years, $1.00. 


Orders filled as long as the goods hold out, 
In ordering write number and size desired. 


Fobn Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Women's Underwear is in Endless Variety in 


THE WANAMAKER WHITE SALE 


Beginning Wednesday, December 27, 1905 


ane 
: CAAT ; 


Sih cod el op 


208 Drawers of nainsook trim- 213 Drawers of nainsook, 214 Drawers of cambric, trim- 
med with lace; open. 35c. trimmed with embroidery and med _ with lace and _ pleats; 
pleats; open. 665c. open. 


202. Petticoats of cambric,trim- 200 Petticoats of sateen, 205 Short petticoats of flannel- 
med with a hemstitched ruffle. trimmed with pleated ruffles and ette, in light stripes, trimmed with 
small gathered ruffles. $1.00 scalloped crocheted ruffle. 35c. 


i 


i lien 2 


lt 


{| ic Hk Wi 


180 Nightgowns of flannel- 172 Nightgowns of muslin, 164 Nightgowns ofcambric, 
ette in light stripes, trimmed trimmed with hemstitched trimmed with embroidery and 
with braid. 50Oc. pleats, sizes17, 18 andi1g. 65c. pleats. 85c. 


Orders will be filled as long as the goods hold out. In ordering write number and size desired, 


FOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Just a few Sample Waists from 


The WANAMAKER WHITE SALE 


Beginning Wednesday, December 27, 1905 


2296 


920 Waists of taffeta silk, square yoke, trimmed with eyelet embroidery, buttoned down back; 
black only; unlined - - : - - . $5.00 

410 Waists of peau de cygne, trimmed with fine tucks, side pleats and silk ornaments, buttoned 
down front; black only - - - . - - 5.00 
532 Waists of Oriental lace, round yoke, trimmed with lace medallions, buttoned down back - 5.00 
2296 Waists of black mohair, front and back trimmed with pleats, lined, buttoned down front - 1.75 


655 Waists of white madras, front and back trimmed with pleats and white pearl buttons, buttoned 
$1.50 


down front - . . - 
982 Waists of crepe de chine, trimmed with clusters of fine tucks, French knots and silk rings, 


buttoned under arms ; black or white - - - 5.00 

208 Waists of white linen, front and back trimmed with pleats, buttoned down front - 2.50 
10628 Waists of black sateen, front and back trimmed with pleats, white turnover collar and cuffs, 

-50 


buttoned down front - - 3 
Orders filled as long as the goods hold out. In ordering writé number and size desired. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
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IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


While VELUTINA is not a Silk velvet, it is so superior to other cotton 
velvets that it stands in a class by itself. : 

When you buy VELUTINA—~you do not buy a common velvet—its price 
is but one-third that of the best Silk velvet—it has the same beautiful 
silky surface, with draping qualities which no silk velvet can equal. 


Made in 150 shades—all absolutely fast colors. 


For Sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


Look for Name on Selvage 
The peculiar beauty and lustre of VELUTINA are best maintained by using a soft close fitting lining 


in the skirt. ‘ 


Sook of HAIR GOODS “ti” 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 

Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 


$3.00. 
Finest Quality French Hair- 


‘switches at $2, $3, $4, $5, $7, 
$8 and $10.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


S C BECK importer and Manufacturer of 
i asd » ’ HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


AI Nate eaetameN acetate 


Se 


Mr. Businessman. There are two ways in whieb you can 
increase the volume of your business. Line up shoulder to 
shoulder with your competitors and maintain a costly fight for 
trade ; or with advanced information secure the business with- Y O I J O VV EB I | 
out even a struggle. Yourown business sense will tell you which 
is the least costly and most profitable. 
Syese Clippings will give you all ~ information printed to your dress and your 
in the country bearing upon your line of business and give it to ; 
you while it is fresh and valuable —before your competitors even friends to wear an odorless, 
hear ot it. Press Clippings will open new markets for your : y : 
goods, find you new buyers and new channels of distribution. impervious Dress Shield. 
The cost is but a few cents a day or week. ll_ styl n for 
The International Press Clipping Bureau, the largest A ty es ecessary o 
press clipping bureau in the world, will send you everything protection of garments 
printed in every newspaper, magazine or trade journal in the a 
country, on any subject you may select. ae your eater 


This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodicals each 
Month, and even if you are now a subscriber to some other clipping bureau, 


it will pay you to investigate our superior service. Write for our book 
®bout clippings and our Daily Business Reports and how they may be THE OMO MAN UFACTURING c0., 
applied to your profit. We will send it to you free and will also quote you 
& special bargain rate for a trial month, if you will name the subject. 
Address INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU Middletown, Conn. 
121 Boyce Building, Chicago, Ilinio:, U. 8. A. 
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HIGH GRADE 
CATALOGUE 


REQU/REMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been nafional since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. I2th St., Philadelphia 


> Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 
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BOOK NEWS 


FOR 1906 


The Critical Literary Magazine for Busy People 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


The year 1905 has been a busy one for Book News. But it has been a prosperous 
one as well. Many new friends have been made; the old friends have remained faithful. 


A WONDERFUL 5CENTS’ WORTH. 


Book News gives full measure and running over—25 cents’ worth of good, enter- 
taining, readable matter for 5 cents—this is the Book News standard, conscientiously ad- 
hered to. People like to get the worth of whatever money they expend and in Book 
News they get it and more. 


PROFFERS THE BEST. 


At no time in its career of twenty-four years, has Book News been able to offer bet- 
ter things than it offers now. Contributors who are sought after by magazines of many 
times the price of Book News, are to be found among those who have helped to make 
the pages for the last two years replete with interest. Persons of literary tastes have had 
those tastes completely gratified and have been able to welcome Book News as a mag- 
azine entirely in keeping with their best literary traditions. In every case, the numbers 
have been prepared for the book reader and the book lover and to all such Boox 
News has become an indispensable; its qualities of attractiveness have made it more—a 


luxury. 
CONTRIBUTORS TO BOOK NEWS. 


Among the prominent authors, of recognized standing, whose work has appeared 
in Book News or will appear, are:— 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. One of America’s best known and best-loved es- 
sayists. 

Arthur Stringer. A novelist and poet of national fame, whose literary articles are 
vigorous, original, inspiring. 

Agnes Repplier. Another essayist well appreciated throughout the United States 
and in England. 

_William Henry Elson. The author of a popular history of the United States and a 
writer with a gift of appreciation that renders his discussion of literary tendencies helpful 
and readable. 

Felix E. Schelling, Head of the Department of English in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and a specialist in the study of the Elizabethan Age, upon which he writes with 
authority and in a manner most entertaining. 

Albert Henry Smyth. An American teacher and scholar—brisk, up-to-date and 
always interesting. 

Alfred Henry Lewis. One of the most popular novelists in the country, who can 
also pen a taking essay. 

Churchill Williams. A writer who does careful work that cannot fail to appeal 
to more cultivated literary tastes. 

Talcott Williams. As an orientalist and a specialist in sociology, Dr. Williams is 
well qualified to review books in these particular fields; as an all-round literary man, he 
is enabled to write the crisp, searching articles that each month comprise the depart- 
ment “With the New Books,” in Boox News. 

Joseph Spencer Kennard. A critic, essayist and novelist whose scholarly papers 
ave a treat in any magazine. 


Subscribe now for 1906 50 cents a year 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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TRBOOK NEWS 
FOR 1906 


An Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Books 


FEATURES OF EVERY ISSUE. 


Special, illustrated articles on literary and art subjects by popular authors, 
Studies of past or contemporary literary figures of importance, 

Gossip of authors and their works. Illustrated with portraits. 

Editorial discussion of timely, literary topics. 

Crisp, critical reviews or notices of every new book. 


A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE. 


Many of the. twelve numbers of Book News in 1906 will have for a principal sub- 
ject some one great author. Biographical and critical studies with all the best pictures 
available will go to make each one of these issues an event in itself. 


A POPULAR SERIES. 
The articles on “Lesser Literary Centres of America” will continue to be published. 
Those which have already appeared include: 
Princeton. By Edwin M. Norris (October). 
Northampton, Mass. By Lyman P. Powell (November). 
Wallingford, Pa. By John Russell Hayes (December). 


Two future subjects will include: 


Cornish, N. H: By Homer Saint-Gaudens. 
Richmond, Va. By Mrs. A. M. Tyler. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO BOOK NEWS. 

Other well-known writers who have contributed to the success of Boox News or 
who will in future be identified with certain of its contents include: 

Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Dr. Oberholtzer’s work on early Pennsylvania has borne 
fruit in Boox News in his article, “Early. Pennsylvania Poets.” He can be depended upon 
to contribute toanything that centres around the literary figures in Pennsylvania a century 
ago. 

Herbert L. Osgood. An interesting paper on “John Winthrop’s Journal” will pres- 
ently be published in Boox News. It is founded on Dr. Osgood’s work in historical 
research, which has been extensive. ’ 

Cornelius Weygandt. A student of the modern English novelists, whose papers on 
George Meredith. William Butler Yeats and Maurice Hewlett are characterized by criti- 
cal acumen as well as by a power for appreciative and sympathetic estimate. 

Florence Earle Coates. A Philadelphia poet whose article on “Poetry” will in 
the near future be printed in Boox News. 

William A. Bradley. Editor of “The Contemporary Men of Letters” Series; a 
writer of verse and a book critic of keen critical faculty, combined with pleasantness of 


manner. 
Wilbur Morris Stine. A poet whose verses appear from time to time in Boor 


Ews. 

John Russell Hayes. Essayist and poet. Mr. Hayes has already contributed sev- 
eral quite delightful series of articles to Boox News and will continue to have verses 
and special articles from time to time. 

John E. D. Trask. Managing Director of the Pennsylvania Academty of the Fine 
Arts. Mr. Trask is an art critic who knows his field as is witnessed by the studies he 
makes for Boox News of various prominent art exhibitions. 

Clara E. Laughlin. An author whose bright, humorous sketches upon literary 
themes of timely interest are delightfully readable. 

Myrtle Reed. Well-known as a novelist and essayist of singularly entertaining 
gifts. Whatever Miss Reed writes calls forth nothing but the keenest appreciation. 


Subscribe now for ‘1906 50 cents a year 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





| Four Leading Novels | 
of the Season 


Che Conquest of Canaan by Boor carkingron 


«“ Easily the biggest and best thing Booth Tarkington has done.”—Chicago Post. 

“ A thoroughly entertaining and readable romance. It is not only the best piece 
of work from Booth Tarkington’s pen, but it is one of the most enjoyable stories and 
stands out against the mass of fiction that is swamping us. It is the story of the 
triumph of the village ne’er-do-well in contrast to the downfall of the 
tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly American figures, drawn true to nature 
and vivid. The episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with. a skill that carries 
the reader along.” —New York Sun. | “s 

Gllustrated. Price $1.50 


Che Gambler By Katherine Gecil Churston, 
Butbor of ‘* The Masquerader.’’ 

“THE GAMBLER is to the books of this season just what THE MasQugRADER 
was to the books of last season—another stimulating and fascinating book that is a 
good story from first to last.”—Holyoke Transcript. 

“A great Second.” —Salt Lake Tribune. 

“ Fully as unique, as vivid in portrayal, as intense in interest as THe Masque- 
RADER.” —St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

« Mrs. Thurston has again written THE novel of the year.””—Cleveland Leader. 

Bilustrated. Price $1.50 


Pole Baker Bo Will fh. Karben 


Better than “ David Harum ”—C/eveland Leader. Worthy of a place among the 
finest productions of genius.—New York American. A comprehensive and highly 
interesting story.—New York Sun. No more entertaining worthy ever stepped from 
the pages of a book.— Boston Journal. A spanking yarn. Read it!—Piomeer Press. 
Humor fairly exudes from him and lards the lean earth as he walks along.— 


Charleston News. 
Price $1.50 


Che Debtor By Mary €. Wilkins Freemans 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s new story takes unique rank among the books. of, 
the day as a novel thoroughly American and democratic. It is a searching study 
character and also a well-told tale. 

Not only the best thing the author has done, but one of the best Am 
novels.— New York Globe. 

Another novel that is going to excite attention because it deserves it. T 
thing she has written in years —Cleveland Leader. 

: Mlustrated. Price $1.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, Publishers, New 





